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1.—From ‘‘ David Sewall Haq.” * 


York, Oct* 16. 1786 Monday 
Sm 
Yours of Saturday Eve last has come to hand, 


am gratified to find that the County of York re- | 


tains its quiet and peaceable charackter amid the 
commotions in other parts of the Government ¢—I 
heartily Wish that your predictions of the pres- 
ent Commotions may spedily be accomplished— 
But Iam really apprehensive that a Serene Sky 
in the Political hemisphere (inter nos) will not be 
fully restored until some Viens have been open- 
ed; Were I to put the Guess upon the matter 
they take their rise from seme members of the 
q. C. When a measure has been there agitated 
t hat has been disagreeable to Individual mem- 
bers—They will rise and for lack of argument, 
say M* Speaker this measure will never do the 
People Sir, will never bear it. The particular 
measure is determined against their Opinion, 
these small Politicians retvrned home misrepre- 
sent the doings of the Legislature, tell their Con- 
stituents such & such measures are taking place 
altho’ I did my utmost to prevent it—The Peo- 
ple must take care of themselves or they are un- 
done. Stir up a County Convention and by 
Trumpeting lies from Town to Town get one 
collected and Consisting of Persons of small 
Abilities—of little or no property, embarass’d in 
their Cireumstances—and of no*great Integrity— 
and these Geniouses vainly conceiving they are 
competent to regulate the affair of the State— 
make some hasty inchoherant Resolves, and these 
end in Sedition Riot & Rebellion. 

The Common People finding Burthens, as the 
Weight of Taxes and the Call of their creditors 
for the paiment of their honest Debts—are ready 


W. poapably of the Class of 1755, of Harvard College. 
Ga 


t Probably referring to the rebellion, in Massacusetts, 
under Daniel Shays. Ep. Hist. Maa. 
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to lay hold of any thing whereon to lay their 
Complaints—If a general View be taken of the 
Insurgents, I conceive they will be found to be 
Persons, who are in arrear for Taxes for Several 
years & who have got property of other persons, 
that they are loth to part with to the right own- 
er—The printed Resolves of the County of Hamp- 
shire are too bare covered to need any great Com- 
ments—Some of them, if complied with, must 
end in an abolition of all public & private debts 
and then an equal distribution of Property may 
be demanded. The Constitution is not demo- 
cratick enough in the Opinions of these Genious- 
es—The Salarys of the Governor, Judges & & 
grants swallus up all the Money that is paid into 
the Treasury, this some Simple Silly persons pre- 
tend to believe never Calculating that all the Ex: 
penc of Civil Government Forts &~Garrisons 
with the grants to the Colledge officers—and— 
Including the expenc of the members of y* Gen! 
Court, which by the by, far exceeds all the rest— 
will not exceed an assessment of a shilling or a 
| Pistareen on y* Poll annually & a proportional 
sum on y* Estates—Gov' Salary they suppose can- 
not be Constitutionally lessend without Calling 
a State Convention—The Kings Governors al- 
ways had £ 1300—and fees of office, and shows 
in seizure usually made up as much more & some 
times twice as much—and the Governor for the 
time being was always exemptd from every Spe- 
cies of Taxation into Bargain—The present Goy' 
has £1100—and no fees or perquisits of any 
kind, & is Taxed as other folks are—this year I 
am told his Tax amounts £ 400—I am not with- 
out Suspicions that the Convention of Worcester 
will make an attempt to call a State Convention 
—I wish I may be mistaken in my Suspicions— 
These Conventions of Counties are Seeds of Se- 
dition, unknown to the Constitution, and in some 
measure arise from a misapplication or miscon- 
struction of the 19" Article of the Declaration of 
the Bill of Rights—This Article will undoubted- 
ly Justify Towns in meeting and Instructing their 
Representatives—and perhaps any Number of 
Individuals in Meeting and as Individuals, to 
Petition Remonstrate &c.—But that a Number of 
| Towns should do it by their agents I eannot Sup- 
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pose was the Intention of the powers of the Con- 
stitution—a County Convention is a Body of Per- 
sons unknown in the Law or Constitution, and 
ought always to be Opposed—-With Respect to 
the Court of Common pleas it has from the time 
the Constitution was in making been considered 
by Speculative Persons, as a useless Court, and 
a Serious talk was had of abolishing it by the 
Frame of Government but it was so ancient a 
Ovurt—that an Innovation of that kind was then 
thot too hazardous an Experiment—and that as 
it was a matter of mere legislation it was deter- 
mined best to leave it with them—and notwith- 
standing the present clamour ag* this Court I 
veryly Suppose that a demolition of it 18 months 

would have caused great Convultions in the 
State—But such are the present prejudices agt 
that and the Sessions, that I think it probable 
they will both die or undergo some material 
change. Whether the present Parliam‘ without 
external Aid can Suitably arange & modify a 
Substitute, Satisfactorily may be a question. * * 
Your Friend & Ser* 

D. SEWALL. 


[Addressed :} 
GrorGE THATCHER Esq‘ 


Biddeford 





2.—From William Frost. 
Yor«, 30% October, 1787. 

D' Sm 

I saw in the Pap" you were moving on to join | 
the Hon>'* Congress, wish you great success and | 
every thing that is agreeable & that you & I may 
soon see the happy Day when the Federal Head 
&c may be Established that once more we may 
be Augonized together that Plain Simple Justice 
may once more take place among mankind upon 
the Face of the Earth in a Quite Easy & Peaca- 
ble manner, which is I am very sensible the only 
foundation for it and think Seriously that August | 
Assembly the Hono'* the Federal Convention has 


exactly Pointed it out Right. 
+ * * ** 


* + 


I Remain Your Most obe@ Servant 
W™ Frost. 
{Addressed :) 
Hono>'* Grorcr THATCHER, Esq. 
Att Congress 
New York 





8.—-From Thomas B. Wait. 
PorTLAND, Noy" 22, 1787. 
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12 o’Clock mid-night. 


My DEAR FRIEND _ : 
Your Letter of the 12” reccived yesterday 
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Agreeably to your request I have enclos’d the 
Cumberland Gazettes.—You will observe I have 
commenced hostilities against the proposed Na- 
tional Constitution—not because I condem it *‘ by 
‘* the lump”—but only in part—Perhaps most 
of the evils I see, or think I see, might be reme- 
died by a Bill of Rights.—Now do not answer 
this as your Brother Wilson did the seceding 
members of Pensylvania—some of his observa- 
tions were very good—and some, in my opinion, 
were very good for nothing. - 

You will tell me, perhaps, that the rights 
of each individual are secured in the Bill prefix- 
ed to the several State Constitutions—so they are: 
But this is not what Iam contending for—it is 
the might of sovereignty in the States (or so 
much of sovereignty as shall be thought best for 
them to retain) that I am anxious to preserve :— 
this will secure them from the encroachments of 
Almighty President and Congress. 

I consider the several States to stand in a simi- 
lar relation to the Nation, and its Constitution— 
as do individuals to a State and its Constitution— 
the former have certain rights, as well as the lat- 
ter that ought to be secured to them—otherwise 
State sovereignty will be but a name—the whole 
will be ‘‘ melted down” into one nation ; and then 
God have mercy on us—our liberties are lost— 
The vast Continent of America cannot be long 
subjected to a Democracy, if consolidated into 
one Government—you might as well attempt to 
rule Hell by Prayer. 

Mt Adams makes mention of a Republic of 
thirty miles square, that on account of a differ- 
ence of interest, & to preserve its liberties, was 
obliged to divide itself into two sovereign and 
independent States;—He also mentions another 
of but seventeen miles square, that, for the same 
reasons, was obliged to divide itself in the same 
manner.—Now, allow this to be true, and then 
paint to yourself the precious figure that Ameri- 
ca with its millions of square miles, would make 
under a democracy. 

But let us not troulile ourselves on this head, 
for, should State sovereignty disappear, my word 
for it there is no danger of a Democracy—no, no 
—King George, and the Convention over which 
he lately presided, has prepar’d something quite 
as different from this as one would have wished 
for, or reasonably expected. 

For God's write—I wish to have your opinion 
of the new Constitution—of New York—of 
Congress and of the great men of which it is 
composed—your friend forever 

Tno* B. Warr. 
Hon. Gro. THATCHER, Esq 

Promote me, if possible, from Frinter to Post 

Rider. 








st 























4.—From Christopher Gore. 


Boston, Nov' 25, 1787. 
MY DEAR FRIEND 
ok * * ” * 

The few elections already made in this Com- 
monwealth, for convention look well to the Con- 
stitution—but our Government, as the atty gen- 
eral observes, is a tide mill, and it is impossible 
to determine which way the current will set-— 
tho" appearances, at present, are in favor of its 
adoption— . 

* 


* * * + 
Your friend 
C. Gore. 
{ Addressed :] 
Boston 25 No 
The Honble Grorcre THATCHER 
New York. 





5.—From Robert Southgate. 


PorTLAND, Dect 4" 1787. 

Dear Sir 

Yesterday Mt Lee was at my House. Mr’ 
Thatcher is well—would: pray you to Deliver the 
Inclosed Letter of Guardianship to M" King have 
nothing Interesting to Communicate Except that 
the New Fedéral Constitution from Present ap- 
pearances will this way have a General Voice for 
its acceptance, Scarborough have Chosen W™ 
Thompson Esq' for their Delegate in Convention, 
Gorham Stephen Longfellow Jun" Falmouth, 
Capt Small & Daniel Isley, Portland Jn° Fox & 
Peleg Wadsworth, the other towns this way have 
not chosen Farewell. 


RosBert SouTHGATE. 
Hon! GzorGE THATCHER Esq. 


[ Addressed :) 
PorTLAND Dec 6 FREE 


Hon?'* GEoRGE THATCHER Esq 
New York 





6.—From Jeremiah Hiil. 
D i” 
HAR Sr, ‘ a * . 


Now for Convention news, that is the nearest 
my heart as well as yours, I believe the County 
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fallen from a gtate of Grace to a state of nature, 
met yesterday & a dumb Devil seized a Majority 
& they voted not to send, & when called on-for a 
Reason they were dumb, mirabile dictu! A~— 
S—th appeared by their Motion to be Belzabub B 
—S—e & his Brother J—n and A—s G—n were 
high in rank in his infernal Majesty’s Club, but 
I hear to day that there is a party making head 
for pititioning the Select Men to call another 
Meeting if thought legal—I have an anxious de- 
sire to know how you go on at the Southward, 
and how the new Constitution is received in that 
part of the United States, my earnest desire & 
prayer to God is that the United States may be 
saved from the wrath of Intestine Broils and 
mortal Jars, the Disciples of this Constitution 
are in the same Dilemma that the Disciples of old 
were ergo they must be wise'as Serpents & harm- 
less as Doves and by their good works manifest 
that they are the Friends of mankind in General 
& of America in particular, & I have faith to be- 
lieve that they will by persevering in the ways of 
well doing arrive to that glorious Aera when 
Peace and good Order shall be established on a 
firm unshaken Basis as firm and unshaken as the 
everlasting Hills. 

* - * * * 
I am, dear Sir, 

Your Friend & 
Very hum! servant 


JERE HI. 
BIDDEFORD 


Wednesday Dec* 12, 1787. 





bury, Massachusetts; who was a son of Jacob; who was a 
son of William; who was a son of Captain Thomas Brad- 
bury and his wife, Mary Perkins, of Salisbury. (See Rec- 
ords of Salem Witchcraft, ii., 160-174.—Woodward’s His- 
torical Series, No. II.) 

Captain Thomas Bradbury was born at Wicken, England 
in 1610, He wasa son of Wymond; who was a son of 
William, who died in 122; who was ason of Matthew, Lord 
of Wicken, who died on the twenty-sixth of February, 1587; 
who was ason of Robert of ee, born at Braughing; 
who was a son of William, of Braughing; who was a son 
of Robert, of Derbyshire. 

Jacob Bradbury, Esq., settled in Narragansett No.J., now 
Buxton, York-county, Maine; and married Mary Goodwin, 
on the eighth of May, 1766. Their children were Moses, 
born on the twelfth of April, 1767; Martha, born on the 
eighth of March, 1769; Jacob, born on the sixth of Jan- 
uary, 1771; Edmund, born on the thirty-first of January, 
| 1778; Simeon, baptised on the tweu:ty-eighth of April, 1776; 
| Andrew, born on the eighth of December, 1778: Simeon 
| Goodwin, born on the twenty-first of August 





- - , 1781; Molly, 
of York will make a tolerable appearance in a | born on the twenty-seventh of July, 1782. i y 


political View Kittery I hear has Mt Chauncey in 
nomination York has chosen M* Nat Barrell & 
Capt Preble Berwick has forgot their first Love 
Wells has chosen parson Hemenway & Judge 
Wells Arundel are picking a Bone of Contention 
Sandford has voted not to send Pepperrellbor® 
has chosen Col? Cutts Buxton has chosen Jacob 
Bradbury Esq'* Biddeford has backsliden & 


£ n 1789, Jacob 
Bradbury, a. married Mrs. Catharine Morris, eé Simon- 


ton, of Cape Elizabeth, Maine, They had only one child 
William Flint, born on the third of June, 1791; who stud. 
ied Medicine, and settled in New Orleans, where he died, 
while in the —_ of his profession 

Jacob Bradbury, Esq., was the first Representative the 
Town of Buxton sent to the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
He was elected in 1781, and several years subsequent. He 
was one of the seven original members and founders of the 
Congregational Charch, in Narragansett, No. 1., on the six- 
teenth of March, 1763; and continued a member of it till 
his death, on the thirtieth of October, 1811, aged six 


ty- 
eight. He was the great-grand-father, of Captain 
* Jacos Brappury was a son of Jacob Bradbury of Salis- Goodwin, csc . . ™ F. 
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[Addressed :] 
PoRTSMOUTH 
December 18. 

Hon, Groree THATCHER, Esq 
Member of Congress. 
New York. 


7.—From Christopher Gore.* 


; Boston, Decr 80 1787. 

MY DEAR FRIEND 

I congratulate you on the adoption of the plan 
of Gov' by New Jersey—The Connecticut Con- 
vention will be the next—and I believe there can 
be no doubt but that body will ratify it, from 
what I can know of the elections in this State, 
there is a fair probability Massachusetts will 
adopt it, this done we may look forward to a 
firm & lasting peace—to an honorable & effic- 
ient Govt. equal to the support of our national 
dignity—& capable of protecting the property 
of our citizens. * . + ” 


Your friend 
C. Gore. 
[Addressed :] 
Boston De 30 
Hon GrorGe THATCHER 
New York. 





8,—From E. Bangs.t+ 
WorcesTER Jany 1" 1788. 
My Dear Sm ‘ 
* 


You would know the general political senti- 
ments of the delegates to our convention— Were 
I to speak only of those within the circle of my 
personal knowledge; I could give you but a very 
disagreeable account : The most of them enter- 
tain such a dread of arbitrary power, that they 
are afraid even of limited authority—Why is it 
that modern politicians commonly commence 
with such sentiments—I think it a fact, perhaps, 
because I used to feel them, till late years have 
convinced me that the only way to avoid arbi- 
trary power is to delegate proper authority to 
prevent it—but of upwards of 50 members for 
this county not more than 7 or 8 delegates are of 
my present sentiments, & yet some of them are 
ge .0d men—Not all insurgents I asure you—When 
I speak of other counties—I speak, as you do, 
from information; & your information, must 
certainly be as good as mine. We generally ex- 
pest that the lower counties will have a large 
majority in favor of the Constitution—and they 
say that the upper counties are better than this. 


* * * 


* Mr. Gore was a member of the same Class, in Harvard, 
with Mr. Thatcher—that of 1776. W.F.G 

+ Probably Epwanp, of 
College. W. F. G- 


Dear Sir, 
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I hope we are the worst; & have expectations that 
theré will be a decided majority in favor; If so 
I doubt not; but that in a little time it will set 
very well upon the people even in this county— 
For I assure you we have a considerable power- 
full minority here—and it is with pleasure I think 
I may assure you that the people are more thought- 
full, & less passionate every day—All is at pres- 
ent tending to a calm—The cursed spirit of re- 
proach in our news papers seems to give way— 
If it should continue, & any man of good abili- 
ties should be found to take up on the side of 
the anti-federalists, which I hope there will, to 
open a fair debate, that all may not be risqued 
on a silent vote—I have sober expectations that 
we may prove ourselves at least as good as Pen- 
silvania— 
Your Friend 
E. Banos 
[Addressed :] 
FREE. 
Hon Grorcr THATCHER 
NEw York 





9.—From Jeremiah Hill. 
Tuesday Jany 1. 1788. 


In my last I told you the fate of Biddeford 
respecting our sending a Delegate to the Conven- 
tion and that a number had Petitioned the Select- 
men to call another Meeting, the meeting was 
call’d, when the parties appeared in full armour, 
and with difficulty a vote was obtained to send: 
25 for it & 23 against it The two parties pitched 
on their Man, the Federalists for M™ Nason, the 
anti’s for A Smith, the votes were 30 for M' 
Smith & 18 for M™ Nason horribile dictu ! /! 
how are the mighty fallen! Shaysism appears 
to me to opperate the same in the Body politic. 
as epidemic’s do in the human body ; it is said 
by Physicians that there is more skill in finding 
out a disorder than in affecting the cure, and that 
after having investigating the Disorder, if com 
mon Medicins won’t work out a cure, others nore 
forceable must be apply’d—they say, M' King 
was asked, what we should do if 4 States should 
not accept of the new Constitution? answered, 
we have a standing Army, this, perhaps, may 
be a necessary Medicin to even Shaysism, when 
reason & common Law wont effect it, but it must 
be said to be the denier Resort, but there is one 
Comfort yet left, if Shaysism is an epidemic 
disorder we shall not catch it a second time, and 
I think it has almost got thro’ the Common- 
wealth but it. rages high at this Time here and in 
general in this County, three Towns only except- 
ed, that I hear of, Wells has chosen Dr. Hemen- 


° % | > > Lp > Tos > > . 
the Class of 1777, in Harvara | W°Y & Judge Wells, Pepperellbor® Col® Cutts & 


Buxton J Bradbury Esq’ but as we are very cal- 
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vinistic, I have hopes the preaching of the Right- 
eous will convent many from the Errors of their 
way—M' Wait has been here lately, he is against 
it, and brother Lee has broke out, but is like to do 
well, he has what we call the good Sort—the 
County of Cumberland has got a number of 
Respectable Characters chosen for the Conven- 
tion, Mt Widgery is also chosen & has waged 
war with it, the same as a new light fighting the 
Devil—M' Lee goes into-the County of Lincoln 
this week when I expect to hear particular from 
that Quarter—but I think the fate of this Con- 
stitution and the political Salvation of the united 
States depend cheifly on the part that Virginia 
& this State take in the Matter but I am happy 
to hear that Delaware & Pensylvania has accept- 
ed it as well as the Jersy. a mouse once saved 
the life of the Lion, and skill often effects what 
strength can not perform—to return to Bidde- 
ford Pispocket & winter harbour have formed an 
Alliance and having surrounded the squad at the 
late Meeting, they were obiged to surrender at 
discretion. * * > 8 
I am, dear Sir, your Friend 
& hum! Servant 
JERE Hi. 
Hon G. THATCHER Esq. 
postscript Convention matters continued 

I cannot recollect the particulars of my last 
therefore if I should tautologize some things 
your candor will excuse it 

Kittery has choson Mark Adams and a M' Neal 
& quaker, Berwick, Doctt Low M* Cutts and a 
M' Hays, Sandford our friend Nason, Fryeburgh 
M' Ames York & poor Biddeford &c, &c you 
know—in the county 4 pro’s and 10 con’s. How- 
ever I think we are better represented in this 
Convention than we have been at the G. C. these 
two years past, if I recollect right we never had 
more than three & sometimes no more than one 
who were for opposing Shays vi et armis * * 

J. Hi. 


10.—From David Sewall. 


York 5 January 1788 

DEar Sir 

I congratulate you on your recovery from the 
Small Pox have had frequent intentions and in- 
clinations of Writing you but Some how or other, 
they have never hitherto been Carried into Exe- 
cution. The federal Constitution has been the 
general Topick of Conversation The choices in 
this County are in general made with intentivn | 
to Oppose the Business. Kittery have appoint- | 
ed Mark Adame and friend Neal the Speaker— 
Berwick Doc Low, Cutt and one Hays. 
Sanford had one meeting and Voted not to | 
Send any—But M' S. come down full charged | 
with Gass and Stirred up a 2" Meeting and pro- | 
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cured himself Elected, and I presume will go 
up charged like a Baloon—The Rep' for Wells 
found himself greatly disappointed in the ap- 
pointment of M' Wells & Doc’ Hemmingway— 
and has Stirred up with great dilligence a 2°4 
meeting in order to get himself elected I hear 
they declined choosing a third member, but ap- 
pointed him & Somebody else to draw up in- 
structions— 7. Cutts Hs" is appointed for Pep- 
perelb® and a Smith for Biddeford the Persons 
appointed for York are Antifederal in an Espec- 
ial manner M' B. Whose great Zeal for the Liber- 
ties of the Country procured him an Election 
from the lower class of Citizens—I find you sent 
him a pamphlet the last mail intended to an- 
swer BRuTUs— * ete * 

We have had great talk of War between 
France and England and indeed some W. India 
Vesell lately ariv’d seem to say that it has in fact 
begun however Iam yet an Unbeliever in the 
Business, nothing short of absolute necessity, 
would induce E. with 240 millions of funded 
debt to make an Increase to this load, unless 
they were determined to make a general Spunge, 
as We have done by Old Continental; and the 
Finances of F. are probably not much better off 
—In Addition to this the young minister of E. 
appears to have a double portion of his Fathers 
Abilities that F. will be loth to have them bro’t 
into full play, lest a repetition of disaster Simi- 
lar to What took place in the Admin® of*his 
Father should befall them; and besides this 
business of the Statholder and the Dutch seem to 
have been nearly, or quite Settled by Prussia 

Let me upor the Rect of this hear from you, 
and What you are doing at Congress, I mean 
such things as are not Secret, for Secrets I desire 
not be trusted With—Hew m* A. came to Bor- 
row in Holland a Million Guilders—and for 
What use it was applied, I did not know that 
the U. 8. could get any further Credit in Europe, 
the Lenders do not fully know our miserable 
Situation, I believe, as to Collecting Money to 
pay our debts—however Time will unfold many 
things that are now dark and Misterious; and 
perhaps our Ability & Inclination a year or two 
hence may exceed our Expectations in Finance 
Thus much may Suffice for this Time from your 
humb! Sy* 

Davip SEWALL 

P. 8. Remember me respectfully to m* Otis. 


GEORGE THATCHER Esq‘ 


11,—From Thomas B. Wait. 


PorTLAND Jan’ 8, 1788 
My DEAR FRIEND 
Your kind letter of the 23¢ ultimo received. 
My opposition to the proposed plan of Conti- 
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nental Gov‘ does not as you suppose, arise from 
‘* Violence of passion.” — 

On reception of the Report of the Convention, 
I perused, and admir’d it;—Or rather, like 
many who still think they admire it, I loved 
Geo. Washington—I venerated Benj. Franklin— 
and therefore concluded that I must love and ven- 
erate all the works of their hands: —This, if you 
please, my friend, was ‘‘ Violence of passion ”— 
and to this very violence of passion will the pro- 
posed Constitution owe its adoption i. e.—should 
the people ever adopt it. The honest and unin- 
formed freemen of America entertain the same 
opinion of those two gentlemen as do European 
slaves of their Princes,—‘‘ that they can do no 
** wrong ”— 

On the unprecedented Conduct of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, I found myself Disposed to 
lend an ear to the arguments of the opposition— 
not with an expectation of being convinced that 
the new Constitution was defective ; but because 
I thought the minority had been ill used; and I 
felt a little curious to hear the particulars. 

The address of the Seceders was like the 
Thunder of Sinai—its lightenings were irresista- 
ble ; and I was obliged to acknowledge, not only 
that the conduet of the majority was highly rep- 
rehensible, but that the Constitution itself might 
possibly be defective.— 

My mind has since been open to conviction— 
Ihave read & heard every argument, on either 
side, with a degree of candour, of which I never, 
on.any other occasion, felt myself possessed— 
And, after this cool impartial examination I am 
constrained—I repeat it, my dear friend—I am 
constrained to say, that I am dissatisfied with the 
proposed Constitution. 

Your arguments against the necessity of a Bill 
of Rights are ingenious; but, pardon, me, my 
friend, they are not convincing.—You have 
traced the origin of a Bill of Rights accurately ; 
—The People of England, as you say, undoubt- 
edly made use of Bills of Rights to obtaia their 
liberties of their sovereigns ; but is this an argu- 
ment to prove that they ought not now to make 
use of Bills in defence of those liberties ?—shall 
a man throw away his sword, and refuse to de- 
fend a piece of property, for no other reason 
than that his property was obtained by that very 
sword ?—Bills of Rights have been the happy 
Enstruments of wresting the privileges and rights 
of the people from the haud of Despotism; and 
I trust God that Bill of Rights will still be made 
use of by the people of America to defend them 
against future encroachments of Despotism— 
Bills of Rights, in my opinion, are the grand 
bulwarks of freedom. 

But, some say, however necessary in State Con- 
stitutions, there can be no necessity for a Bill of 
Rights in the Continental plan of Gov'—hecause 
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every Right is reserved that is not expressly given 
up—Or, in other words, Congress have no pow- 
ers but those expresly given by that Constitution. 
This is the doctrine of the CELEBRATED M« 
Wilson ; aid as you, my friend, have declared 
it orthodox; be so good as to explain the meaning 
of the following Extracts from the Constitution 
—Art. I Sect. 9.—‘* The privilege of the writ of 
‘* Habeas Corpus shall no¢ be suspended ”—‘‘ Wo 
‘* bill of attainder ur ex post facto law shall be 
**passed.”—‘* Vo money shall be drawn from 
‘*the treasury ” &c,—‘‘ Wo title of nobility shall 
‘*be granted by the United States.”— 

Now, how absurd—how grosly absurd is all 
this, if Congress, in reality, have no powers but 
those particularly specified in the Constitution ! 

It will not do, my friend—for God’s sake let 
us not deny self-evident propositions—let us not 
sacrifice the truth, that we may establish favourite 
hypotheses ;—in the present case, the liberties 
and happiness of a world may also be sacrificed. 

There is a certain darkness, duplicity and stud- 
ied ambiguity of expresion running thro’ the 
whole Constitution which renders a Bill of Rights 
peculiarly necessary.—As it now stands but very 
few individuals do or ever will understand it, 
consequently Congress will be its own interpreter 
—tThe article respecting taxation and representa- 
tion is neither more or less than a puzling Cap; 
and you, my friend, had the pleasure of wearing 
it, at my office, an hour or two—and then pulled 
it off, just as wise as when you put it on.— But 
you will now perhaps tell me that you can ex- 
plain it entirely to my satisfaction—probably you 
can; but that may not happen completely to sat- 
isfy Congress—if it should not, why they will 
put a different one,—one that may not satisfy 
either you or me.—Some persons have guessed 
the meaning to. be this—that taration and repre- 
sentation should be in proportion to all the free- 
men and slaves in each State counting five of the 
latter to three of the former—If these were the 
ideas of the Convention, what a strange collec- 
tion of words do -we find in the Constitution to 
express them! Who, in the name of God, but 
the majority of that hon' body, would ever have 


| tho’t of expressing like ideas in like words!— 


But bad as may be the mode of expression, the 
ideas, in my opinion, are worse—By this inter- 
pretation the article in question is ure egregious 
imposition on the northern States—Tell me, if 
you can, why a Southern negro, in his present 


| debased condition, is any more intitled to repre- 


sentation, than a northern Bullock? Both are 
mere pieces of’ property—and nothing more! 
The latter is equally a free agent with the former. 

O, tor that social Evening you so kindly wish 
for! Iwant prodigeously to see you :—But it 
grieves me that we do not think alike—you will, 
my dear Thatcher, [know you will alter your 
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opinion And I charitably conclude the only 
reason why you had not done it when you wrote 
me, was, that owing to the small pox, you had 
not attended to the arguments of the opposition. 

And now let me beseech you, not obstinately 
to defend.your present notions of the new Con- 
stitution tho’ they may be all the ¢on in the great 
world, till you have examined every argument 
that has been used—against it—pay particular 
attention to the Debates of the Pennsylvania 
Convention; and I am certain that you must ac- 
knowledge if the Constitution is good, that it by 
no means appears so from any arguments made 
use Of by the majority of that body—they are 
lighter than straws. 

How can you, after perusing the arguments of 
Crazy JONATHAN, approve of the abolition of 
juries in civil causes. If the Gen' Court of this 
State are insurgents for depriving the subject of 
that night in 110 actions out of 120—what shall 
we say to the Constitution that evidently deprives 
the subject of that right altogether? O, my 
good friend, that cursed Small pox has made a 
crazy Jonathan of you in good earnest. But 
your life is spared—and I am happy. 

Last Saturday week I did myself the pleasure 
of visiting your dear wife and family—and tar- 
ried till Monday noon—it was a godly season— 
had you been present, it had been a Paradise. 

Mr* Thatcher show'd me'your P. 8. wherein you 
charge all who do not think as you do with sor- 
cery, witcheraft &c—It pain’d me to the soul—I 
wanted to shed a tear; and had no one been 
present, I should certainly have given vent to a 
dozen, I wish, said I to Mt T. that your good 
husband and myself could think alike—I wish, 
replied she, that I had not shewn you the P. §.— 
or rather that you had agreed to think alike be- 
fore you parted—or, added Tempy, that Uncle 
was now present to settle the difference. We all 
joined most heartily in the last wish—we almost 
made a prayer of it; but it was not heard—per- 
haps we did not ask in faith. Be this as it-might 
Politicks, from that moment, was consigned over 
to the wind, and nota soul of us would even 
lend an ear to its whistling. * P 

Your most obedient 
and very hum! Servant 
Tuomas B. Warr. 
Hon' GrorGeE THa'rcuer Esq. 


12.—From Christopher Gore. 


Boston Jany.9, 1788. 
My Dear Sir 
The convention met this day & have already 
chosen a President His Ex. J Hancock and The 
Chf Justice Vice Pres‘'—this wis done that we 
might have the advantage of the former's name, 
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—whether capable of attending or not—G R 
Minot is chosen Secretary—280 members are pres- 
ent and tomorrow we meet in M* Thacher’s 
meeting house—I really cannot yet form any 
judgment of the weight of members, or which 
side the pros or cons will preponderate—the 
weight of abilities & integrity is unquestionably 
in favor of the Constitution—M' Adams is against 
it the tradesmen's resolves which.you see in 
the Centinel may have some weight in his mind— 
they undoubtedly will keep others steady—it is 
probable our number will be near 400—Your 
Eastern people are generally oppos’d pray write 
to them, & obviate this objection, viz that the 
adoption of this constitution will prevent their 
separation the leaders of the opposition will 
be—Bishop, Widgery, HolTen, Hutchison, Na- 
son, White Doct’ Tayler,—possibly 8. A.; butt 
for reasons mentioned in former part of this let- 
ter he may possibly be cautious—farewell—if 
King has not yet left you, communicate this, & 
inform we are in great want of him 

Your friend 

C. Gor 


13.—From Jeremiah Hill. 


Wepnespay Jan’ 9“ 1788. 
My DEAR GEORGE, I am happy to see you again 
this week, it always gives me particuar pleasure 
to have my friends call & see me and chat half 
an hour in the old way—I know you want to en- 
quire how we all do at Saco. I tell you well in 
general. old M'. Jn°. Gray has made his exit, he 
bid us good by Just before this cold snap—Miss 
Hill does not altogether like your simile, She 
says that the affection of Mothers towards their 
tender Offspring ought not to be brought into 
Comparison with the policy of Rulers who can- 
not have that natural Attachment towards the 
people, that women have towards their babes, 
becanse politics are very different from natural 
Affection ; Politicks being a composition of pas- 
sions,. views, plans, Dispositions &. whereas 
woman’s Attachment to their innocent offspring 
is a compound of Love, Charity benevolence 
and other Godlike qualities, and where the prin- 
ciples are not the Same very different conse- 
quences may naturally follow, for Antifederal- 
ists have their views, plans &. as well as their 
Opponents, but the Consequences are very differ- 
ent; but this I will now leave and return to Bid- 
deford, where politics rage high yet, yet, the 
party who voted for Mt Smith were the same who 
voted the preceding meeting not to send any- 
body, and they say they voted in Consequence of 
hearing that he would no go, if he was chosen, 
therefore they answered their purpose the same 
as if the Town had adhered to their former vote, 
this, was their po/itick——-The Delegates from the 
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County of Cumberland are (I think) in favor of 
the new Constitution by a large Majority, but 
Lincoln (I believe) are against it. some Towns 
have instructed their delegates to vote for it with 
amendments, how they will conduct when they 
find amendments inadmissable I can’t say —Sand- 
wich I see by the papers has instructed their del- 
egates to vote against it, let what reason might 
be offered in favor of it. this is antifederalism 
with a witness, this is neither policy nor natural 
affection—There is such a thing as overdoing in 
the best causes, if Soloman was right, when he 
tells us not to be overmuch righteous, perhaps 
the whigs in Sadwich in former days over did 
whigism, or rather the politicians in that Town 
over reached their politicks, which has perhaps 
given the people there a distaste to what we call | 
politicks in General—Brother Widgery call’d on | 
me as he pass'd on to Convention, he has got a 
new Objection against the Constitution, he says, 
that if the Constitution is adopted the Congress 
cannot lay any tax but on the polls, and conse- | 
quently the Tax will be the same on the poor as | 
on the rich, but such objections will really oper- | 
ate in favor of it, and are so. weak and insipid | 
that I will say no more about them some object- | 
ors the other day were hanging on to the Bill of 
rights yet. I told them, in answer, that seven | 
States out of thirteen had no Bill of rights such | 
mighty Consequence, that a Bill of Rights was | 
no more than a Collection of Sentences from the 
Common Law, which sprang: from the Law of 
nature, collected and compiled together from 
the experience of former Ages, and were now 
laid down as established Maxims and rules in all 
civilized nations, and that those states which had 
not formed a particular Bill of rights had the 
whole Code Common Law for their Bill of rights, 
and that there was no danger in my Opinion, of 
the rulers of a free people ever trampling on the 
Common Law for their Bill of rights, and that 
there was no danger in my Opinion, of the rulers 
of a free people ever trampling on the Common 
Law or antient usages of all civilized nations— 
However I feel confident that the Massachusetts 
will adopt it, to sum up the chief Objections at 
once is Interest, it being such a powerful motive 
that frail reason cannot oppose it. * * * * 
Your Friend & & 
JERE Hint 





Hon. G, TuatoHErR Esq' 
} 
14.—From Samuel Phillips Savage. 


WEsTON Jan’ 11. 1788.— | 
Dear Sir, 
* * * om * 


Little else, among us, is thought or talked 
of but the new Constitution, of which you will 
Doubtless know more than I can tell you, but if a ' 
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Judgment can be formed from Physiognomy, it 
is feared the greater part of the Convention were 
chosen rather for their hands than their heads. — 
they move but slowly, which Doubtless is owing 
to their Number, which last I have heard was 
316.—too many to do any thing with Order or 
propriety. 

It is said your friend N. Barrell, who is One 
of the two chosen for York, behaved so inde- 
cently before the Choice, as extorted a severe 
Reprimand from Judge Sewall, and when chosen 
modestly told his Constituents, he would sooner 
loose his Arm than put his Assent to the new pro- 
posed Constitution. it is to be feared many of 
his Brethren are of his mind. 


+ * 4 * 


I am Respec!y Y™ 
Sam Paps Savace* 


“ 


G. THATCHER EsqQ®- 
[ Addressed : | 
Hon?'* GkorGE THATCHER Esq. 
Congress, 
New York. 


15.—From Nathaniel Barrell. 


Boston Jan’: 15"; 178% 

I can assure my friend Thatcher, his letter of 
224; Ultimo was peculiarly flattering, aud should 
have been answered before, but for a variety of 
reasons any of which I persuade myself you will 
be satisfied with, when you come to be informed 
of them, but which I have not time now to men- 
tion—I am pleased with the open freedom with 
which you touch political matters, and however 
we may differ on that point I hope we shall al- 
ways view each other as friends to good Govern- 
ment—at present I confess to you we are not 
altogether agreed in sentiment respecting the 
federal frame which brings me to this town— 
the pamphlet you were pleased to enclose on that 
subject I think is wrote in that easy familiar stile 
which is ever pleasing to me, but tho it has a 
tendency to elucidate if not remove some objec- 
tions to the federal constitution, yet I dare not 
say ‘tis a full answer to the many objections 
against it, however I think with you a great 
part of these objections are founded on remote 
possibilities do realy what you so humourously 


define, spring from that doctrine I have heard 


* Samuel Phillips Savage, born April 27, 17:8, was a son 


| of Arthur Savage b. March 29.1 81, and Falth Phillips, 


daughter of Samuel and Hannah Phillips, and grandson of 
Thomas Savage and Elizabeth Scottow of Boston, and great- 
grand-son of Thomas Savage, of London, Linen-draper, 


; who emigrated to this country and married, First, Faith 


Huich.nson, by whom he had Thomas, “Habijah,” Ephraim, 
Percy. Hannah, Mary, and Dinah; Second, He married 
Mary Symms, of Charleston, by whom he had Ebenezer, 
Benjamin, and Sarah. This I found on an old paper among 
the Thatcher Papers. Ww. F. G. 
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you reprobate, as originating in the heart which 


we are told by him who made it, is as you say— 
but tho I give more credit to this declaration 
than you do yet I would by no means treat con- 
gress, or such men as my friend Thatcher, as 
‘*Tho they were rogues’’—nay I have such an 
opinion of you Sir, that I would cheerfully con- 
sent to your being a leading man in the first con- 
gress, after we adopt the federal Government.— 
I hope you will not think me To familiar if I 
should say the mauner in which you treat this 
subject israther laughfable than serious—and that 
it is much easier to tell the objectors to turn their 
representative out, than to do it--I cant but 
think you kaow how dificult it is to turn out a 
representatives who behaves ill, even tho chosen 
but for one year—think you not ’twould be more 
dificult to remove one chosen for two years ?—I 
could wish to lay my objections before you in 
the same familiar manner you have heen pleased 
to set me the example, but for want of your tal- 
ents, I will do itin my own way, which are such 
as if not removed will prevent my acceeding to 
it—because after all the Willsonian oratory— 


after all the iearned arguments I have seen writ- | 


ten—after all the labor’d speeches I have heard 


in the defence—and after the best investigation I | 
have been able to give it—I see it pregnant with | 


the fate of our libertys and if I should not live 
to feel its baneful effects, I sce it entails wretch- 
edness on my posterity-——Slavery on my children 
—for as it now stands congress wili be vested 
with much more extensive power than ever Great 
Brittain exercised over us—too great to intrust 
with any set of men, let their talents & vertues 
be ever so conspiccious—even tho composd of 
such exalted amiable characters as the great 


Washington—for while we consider them as men | 


of like passion the same spontaneous inherent 
thirst for power with ourselves--great & good 
as they may be when they enter upon this impor- 
tant charge, what dependance can we have on 
their continuing so? but were we surethey would 
continue the faithful guardians of our libertys, & 
prevent any infringments on the priviledges of 
the people—what assurance can we have that 
such men will always hold the reins of Govern- 
ment? that their succession will besuch—history 
tells us Rome was happy under Augustus, tho 
wretched under Nero, who could have no greater 
power than Augustus—and that this same Nero 
when young in power could weep at signing a 
death warrant, tho afterwards became so callous 
to the tender feelings of humanity as to behold 
with pleasure Rome in flames,—but Sir I am con- 
vinced such that six years is too long a term for 
any set of men to be at the helm of Government 
for in that time they will get so firmly rooted 
their influence will be so great as to continue 
them for life—because Sir IT am persuaded we 
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are not able to support the additional charge of 
such a Government and that when our State Gov- 
ernment is annihilated this will not suit our local 
! concerns so well as what we now have—because 
I think *twill not be so much for our advantage 
to have our taxes imposd & levied at the pleasure 
of Congress as the method now pursued—and 
because Sir I think a Continental Collector at the 
head of a Standing army will not be so likely to 
do us justice in collecting the taxes, as the mode 
of colecting now practicd—and to crown all Sir, 
because I think such a Government impracticable 
among men with such high notions of liberty as 
we americans. these are the general objections as 
they occur te my mind, the particulars I cant 
| bring within the bounds of a letter, all which 
convince me the federal constitution as it now 
stands, needs much amendment before ’twill be 
safe for us to adopt it—therefore as wise men— 
as the faithful guardians of the peoples libertys 
—and as we wish well to posterity it becomes to 
reject it unless such amendments take place as 
will secure to us & ours that liberty without 
which life is a burthen.— 
I am with compliments of the season 
Your Sincere friend & hbl Serv't 
Natu BaRrrELL 
[ Addressed :] 
Boston 
The Honorable 
GrORGE THATCHER Esy 
Member of Congress 
New York 


16.—From John Avery. 


Boston Jan’ 19, 1788 
DEAR Sir 
Being pretty confident that you and my old 
friend Mr Otis will be much gratified with the de- 
bates of the Convention from day to day I will 
endoaveur to procure you the papers and forward 
them by every post—The Speeches of the several 
Members are taken down in short hand by two 


| Gentlemen who are admitted for that purpose— 


The Gentlemen you will find are warmly engaged 
in the Matter; however I am seriously of Opinion 





that if the most sanguine among them who are 
for adopting the proposed Constitution as it now 
stands would discover a conciliatory disposition 
and give way a little to those who are for Adopt- 
ing it with Amendments I dare say they would 
be very united ; indeed to have a small Majority 
for adcpting the Constitution when the senti- 
ments of the People are so variant upon the Sub- 
ject would have a tendency very disagreeable in 
the End therefor 1 hope they will come into some 
Compromise before long—my Wishes are that 
they may adopt it and propose Amendments 
which when agreed upon, tu transmit to the sev- 
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eral States for their Concurrence—That Amend- 
ments should be made, seems to be the prevail- 
ing Opinion and I can’t but think they will be 
attended to provided they are not of a local na- 
ture and which would make the Peopls Minds 
perfectly satisfied ; however I hope the Conven- 
tion will be wisely directed and that we may 
have a permanent Government is my sincere 
prayer— Our friend major Nason spent the last 
Evening with me and we had considerable Con- 
versation upon the subject of said Constitution 
and find that he is warmly engaged in the Mat- 
ter; he was so obliging to give me the perusal 
of your Letter to him--I wrote you a few days 
ago upon the Subject of . M™- Chase’s affairs 
which I hope you have received— 

Please to present my best Regards to Mt. Otis | 
and tell him that a Line from him vould be very | 
acceptable— 

I am dear Sir. with Sincere Esteem 





Your friend 
Joun AVERY — 
Hon GrorGe THATCHER Esqe- 


[Addressed :] 
Boston FREE 
Hon?'* GrorGe THATCHER Esq? 
Member of Congress 
New York 


17.—From R. King. 


| 
3osTon 20 Jun 1788. | 
Dz. Sm 
I thank you for your favor by the last post | 
—Our convention continues at about 330 mem- | 
bers, Wigery & Nason with the aid of Doctt- Tay- | 
lor are the champions of our Opponents——M" 
Turner from Situate is with the Opposition, and | 
General Thompson from the County of Lincoln | 
is as loud as any of them against the Constitu- | 
tion——No question has been taken which can in 
any measure shew the Division of the House— 
the Opponents say they have a large and unalter- | 
able Majority ; the Friends doubt their Opponents | 
assertions, but do not appear entirely confident | 
of their own Strength—the Issue is conjectural—- 
I find that my own mind, notwithstanding its | 
Doubts, balances in favor of the Idea that the 
constitution will be adopted—Hancock is still | 
confined, or rather he has not yet taken his Seat ; 
as soon as the majority is exhibited on either Side | 
I think his Health will suffice him to be abroad— 
Farewel 
R Kine 
G THatcner Esq!: 


Our Brother Ben Lincoln died on Friday ; his 
loss is important to the puilic, irreparable to his 
family— 
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[ Addressed : | 
Boston 
The Honbl* 
GrorGE THATCHER 
in Congress 


New York 


November, 


18.—From Samuel Nason. 


Boston Jan’ 22 1788. 

My Dear FRIEND 

I acknowledge your kind favour of the 
Second Instant your Information Comes oppor- 
tunely as we are now Looking over the new 
Creature (as Exprest by Gen'. Thompson) your 
Desires of its bearing Excepted With a or Refused 
by a full Majority is allso my full Wish but I 
Confes to you unless I am better Convinced than 


| I am at Present I Shall Vote against However I 


at Present think it will not be adopted by the 
Present Convention I Conclude that is I Guess 
there is against it about 192, for it 144 Some 
more are Return’d and have not arrived how it 
will Turn at Last I Cannot tell for your Friend 
and mine I mean m?- Otis Can tell you what In- 
fluence thé Boston members has over that of the 
Country ‘therefore it is impsable to Read its 
doom at Present time and that alone must Dis- 
cover you Desire me to inform you as to the 
County of York I answer that Iam convinced 
that 18 out of 20 is against it 


os > * a * 


I am with Sincere 
Regards and Respect 
Your Very 
Hum Ser’vt, 
Sami Nason. 
[ Addressed : | 
Boston (3 Fr) FREE 
Hon! 
GEORGE THATCHER Esqr 
Member of Congress City New York 
from Massachusetts 


19.__From 8. Lee. 


BrppEForD 234 Jan’. 1788 
You ask, ‘‘does every body here take a side 
‘* upon the federal Constitution?” I believe they 


| do in general—some for & some-against it-——& I 


rather think, that there is a Majority of the Com- 


|mon people upon the latter In the County of 


Lincoln, from what I collected af Hallowell 
Court, I fancy the Majority are desidedly against 
the Measure and it is said Judge Rice is among 
the number—he is a member of our State Con- 
vention—his town Join mostly with him—At 
Hallowell only seven in favour of it—Vassal- 
borough chose King Lovejoy to represent them in 
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State Convention—but they afterwards found 
out that. he was in favour of its adoption, & 
called another Meeting, turned Lim out, & chose 
another in his room who was desidedly against 
it—The most reputable characters in that County 
are, I believe, on what you will call the right 
side of the question—but the middling & com- 
mon sort are on the opposite—In Cumberland & 
York there, are not I believe a great many that 
are violent on either side-—-Thompson Widgery 
& Nason, on the negative—McLellan Fox & our 


Friend Hill on the affirmative—but the latter as | 
you may have been inform’d does not attend | 


Conventions—however he is warmly engaged in 
the Cause—& is, I will assure you, a considera- 
ble Preacher in Israel—daily holding forth & 
publishing the Doctrine (some say of Mammon) 
(he says) of salvation—few believe in all things 
but fewer, I fancy, are converted— 

You ask, ‘‘ what are the objections I have to 
“the plan?”—Some, I will confess—but the 
want of a Bill of Rights is not one of them— 


that, I dont think would by any means be of any | 


service to the people—nay I am in doubts whether 


such a Bill would not of itself make the Consti- | 


tution far more dangerous than it now is—unless 
it curtailed some of the powers already proposed 
to be given, which would be children’s play in- 
deed—like a man’s taking a note of hand, & 
then instantly giving a receipt not only sufficient 
but on purpose to cut & destroy it—a Bill of 
Rights (in my opinion) would give up the con- 
trolment at least of every right not particularly 
secured therein-—& therefore unless it mentioned 
& particularly secured every right not expressly 
granted away, instead of lessening the powers of 
Congress such a Bill would actually enlarge them 
or instead of the Constitution’s being the limits 
or boundary line of Congress, the Bill of Rights 
only would be the sacred barrier, or mark not to 
be exceeded. To say I have any serious or fixed 
objections, is wrong——But that I have very great 
doubts, I will not deny. First, whether there is 
an EQUAL & SUFFICIENT representation of the 
people? Slaves have ever been & still are con- 
sidered as the property of their masters, & there- 
fore as such ought I think to be taxed, but not 
represented, any more than our oxen and horses. 
In the Southern States the Slaves are very numer- 
ous, & therefore I fear will increase their Repre- 
sentatives to an*undue proportion—Secondly 
whether ever this representation is properly se- 
cured to the people?—The times places & man- 
ner of choosing Representatives & Senators shall 
be presented by each State—but Congress may 
at any time make or alter such regulations, ex- 
cept as to place &c.—pray tell me, what power 
have the several States in this particular? to what 
purpose was the place of chusing Senators ex 

cepted? I conceive the place to be very imma- 
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terial indeed & always wondered at the exception, 
but the time & manner may be of consequence— 
Thirdly whether Sexennial elections are not dan- 
gerous? unless guarded by a Rotation of office— 
something like the Confederation—but not ex- 
actly--Suppose two successive Elections in Sena- 
tors, & three in Representatives—would twelve 
years be too short a time for an ambitious Sena- 
tor—and Six fur a designing Representative—- 
fourthly—whether the powers given to Congress 
are not too General—i. -e., whether these words 
‘*and provide for the Common Defence & gen- 
‘* eral welfare of the united States,” may not be 
construed to extend to every matter of legisla- 
tion? Suppose a man, with the spirit of an 
englishman & a Republican, should find fault 
with the mode of administration, & should boldly 
publish his sentiments upon the subject—might 
not Congress say that the ‘‘ general welfare of 
‘* the States” required that a stop should be put 
to such daring publications? which, however 
just—however well founded, would no doubt be 
complimented by Congress, with the appellation 
of Libels against Government—how would this 
effect the liberty of the press? fifthly whether, 
there are not implied powers? else, why are there 
any negatives, or restrictions? viz why was it pro- 
vided that no titles of Nobility should be Grant- 
ed? Suppose that Clause was omitted, could con- 
gress constitutionally grant such a title ?—Sixth- 
ly, whether this constitution will not finally con- 
solidate the States—or rather totally annihilate 
the State Governments? Mr Willson if I mis- 
take not, aver’d that this Congress would not 
exist without the State legislatures—with defer- 
ence to that Great Man’s better Judgment, I differ 
far from him—I think that Congress have not 
only the power of Judging of their own Elec- 
tions, but also the Sovereign Right of Regulating 
them at any time—If so, should all the States 
refuse tg take any steps towards the choice of 
Senators & representatives, Congress may provide 
for their Election—I would not be understood to 
wholly disapprove of this power I think it might 
have been conditional for if any State should 
then neglect or refuse, then Congress ought to 
have this power.—These are the principal Causes 
of My doubts—I am apprehensive, from what 
you have wrote upon this subject, that you will 


| say most if not all proceed from an unreasonable 


distrust of Our Rulers & an Idea that Congress 
want only an opportunity to oppress, & tyranize 
over the people—experience has taught mankind 
that there is danger in Giving up too much power 
to rulers—indeed if there was not danger of 
their misusing their powers, there would be no 
need of any restraint at all, or limitation to their 
conduct—and. if this Congress to be form* under 
the new Constitution, is to consist of men, inca- 
pable of an Idea, or a motive, that does not teem 
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with the Greatest interest & welfare of the peo- 
ple—I say, if it is impossible for them to do oth- 
erwise than right or than to make the true hap- 
piness of their Constituents, their only study & 
aim, there is no need of any Constitution at all— 
all we have to do, is to give them the power of 
governing us at pleasure—they will certainly do 
right, therefore there can be no danger—If all 
men were like My Dear Uncle I should be satis- 
fied with such a plan—but I confess I have not 
so good an opinion of mankind as thus unlimit- 
edly to give up all My rights—& chearfully to 
submit to whatever their humor or caprice should 
happen to suggest—I would suggest another 
quere, whether the Holders of State Securities or 
notes will not, upon the adoption of this Consti- 
tution, for the nonpayment thereof, have a rem- 
edy, by an action with Federal Court against the 
State issuing the same ?—You may think that all 
these objections are either ill-founded, or have 
no weight—I will not pretend to say that that is 
not the case. I wish only to be convinced of it. 
& shall instantly relinquish them——but adieu 
to politics for this time— 
* * * * * 


I am my Dear Uncle 
Yours most Affectionately 
S Lee 
[Addressed :} 
Hon>'* Gzorcr THatcuer Esqr 
New-York 


20.—From Sumuel Phillips Savage. 


Weston 24" Jany 1788 
Dear Sir, : 
* * * * * 

The Affairs of Convention go on very 
slow, as every Inch of Ground is hotly Disputed, 
a day or-two past Mt Bowdoin brought in a pa- 
per of Monday, when he read the following par- 
ag ‘ Bribery & Corruption!!!” 

‘*The most diabolical Plan is on foot to cor- 
“*rupt the members of the Convention, who op- 
**pose the adoption of the new Constitution, 
‘‘Jarge sums of money have been brought fm a 
‘*neighboring State for that purpose, contributed 
**by the wealthy: if so is it not probable there 
“*may be Collections for y* same purpose nearer 
‘“home: CENTINEL ”* 

there has also been a high Dispute between 
Gerry & F* Dana, the Issue I have not heard. 

Yrs Affe’. 
Sam Pups Savaee 


*It is very well known—indeed, the son and biographer 
of one of the great leaders of the Constitutionalists in New 
York has frankly admitted to us—that enough members of 
the Massachusetis Convention were bought with money from 
New York to secure the ratification of the new system by 
Maesachusetis.—Evitox or Historica Magazine. 
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21.—From Matt. Cobb. 
24"Jan’ 1788— 


Dear Sir 
* * * o * 


If your Silence is Owing to your being 
constantly engaged in the great affairs of the 
union, I shall the more redily excuse it—Perhaps 
you conclude that I have not an ear for politicks, 
which appears to engross the attention of all 
classes of people, at this important crisis—But 
in that I assure you Sir you are mistaken, for I 
would—not be so Singular—for we are all poli- 
ticians here from the well known G—n D—=s to 
A—n S—h who is considered here as the man of 
the people—you no doubt have been inform’d of 
all the particulars relating to the choice of mem- 
bers for the province of main, for the conven- 
tion & this Town in particular whose member is 
not attending, Discover as much wisdom, per- 
haps as in any action of his life—a Gentleman of 
Sense & information has Jest arived in this 
Town from Boston, who informs us that Tomp- 
son, Wedgery & Nason are the greatest speakers 
in convention, from this quarter, or rather they 
speak the most, & that Mt Wedgery Shew’d him 
a list of 222 that was Desidedly a gainst it, out 
of 860—from the best information that I can 
get, I think it not probable that it will be ratified 
in this State When vice prevails and impious 
men bear sway the post of honour is a private 
Station (Cato) 

* * * * ™ 

I Subscribe Your Obedient 

Servant 
Matt. Coss. 
[Addressed :) 
PoRTSMOUTH 

February. 5 . 

Hon. GrorGk THATCHER Esgqr. 
Member Congress 
New York 


22.—From Joseph Crocker. 
Boston Jan. 26th 1788 


Dear Sir, 
* 


. * ~ * 


Convention is all the Topick. The mas- 
terly speeches of a Dana, Parsens, King, Ames, 
Gorham, in favor of the excéllent Constitution 
with a number of others who would add a Lus- 
tre to any parliament in Europe, must bear down 
the noisy opposition of a Thompson, Wedgery, 
Nason &c who are as troublesome as Homer's 
babling speakers. The honest, wise & judicious 
are steadfast in Accepting; the Friends to ana- 
chy & Confusion in non acceptance. But, I 
think, I can assure you that the Constitution will 
be adopted, & that the opposers will soon sink 
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into their primitive Nothing. I am sorry our 
quondom Librarian has exerted himself so much 
in opposition, for notwithstanding. his Foibles I 
do esteem him, as you must remember our former 
Intimacy. 
* *” * * * 

from your sincere Friend 

JOsEPH CROCKER 
Honb'* Grorcr THATCHER Esq’. 


[Addressed =} , 
Boston FREE 
Honb'’* GrorcE THATCHER Esqy;. 
Member of Congress 
New York 


23.—From R. King. 


Boston 30 Jan 1788 
Dear SIR 

Our Business approaches to a crisis and 
the result is still uncertain—we shall tomorrow 
finish our Discussion by Paragraphs and proba- 
bly shall take the final Question on Saturday or 
Tuesday next—the Question will be to ratify, 
and recommend at the same time certain Amend- 
ments to be adopted agreeably to the constitu- 

tion, but not as a condition of the ratification 

Farewel 
R Kine 
G THATCHER 


[Addressed :} 
Boston 
The Honble 
GrorGE THATCHER 
at Congress, 
New York. 


FREE 


24.—From Christopher Gore. 


Boston Feby. 3. 1788 

My Dear Sir 

The convention will probably decide the 
fate of Massachusetts within three days from the 
date hereof—I think there is a fair probibility of 
an adoption—Governor Hancock is the proponent 
of the plan, which you see in the Centinel of. 
yesterday—this was first proposed by him—after- 
wards a regular motion was made by Mr Sam! 
Adams grounded upon the proposal of the pres- 
ident, this being seconded is now the subject of 
debate before the convention, 
two from each county was chosen yesterday, for 
the purpose of considering this proposition— 
they are now, notwithstanding y® sacredness of 
the day, sitting on the business of their com- 
mission—this committee is compesed Men who 
will be nearly divided on the great question-- 
Integrity, abilities & patriotism seem to declare 
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for adopting the constitution—while vice & pov- 
erty, with few exceptions, mark the opposition— 
farewell 
Your friend 
C. GorE 


25.—From William Frost. 
York 6% February 1788 


Dear Sir 
* 


* oe * 


my Taxes are Yet unpaid for want 
thereof & find pretty Tite grubing along to get 
Bread &* to Support life with my Family. Good 
Heavens where are we all going to. Shall our 
lives and Property never be Secure to us shall it 
be said that the Americans has no true faith that 
Confidence cannot be put in them, as was and is 
Justly said of the Aboriginals, good God let not 
it be so said of a Christian People it seems there 
is a great struggle in Boston about the New Con- 
stitution for and against it, but it is my-Serious 
oppinion about the matter that there is no man 
can give any Rational acco' why he is against it 
only these two week Reasons the one is this that 
it is nis Stubbond Will, & the other is that he is 
as Blind as any Common Stone in the Wall; clear 
it is to me that nothing under Heavens is Want- 
ing else to give life to the Nerves & Sinnus of the 
World of mankind both at Home & abroad to 
Establish true faith Redeem our Credit that Com- 
mon Justice & harmony may take Place among 
mankind— 
* * * * 
Dr. Sir with Sentimental Reg? yr. 
Ob! Serv. W™ Frosr 

Hon?! GEoRGE THATCHER Esq’. 


[Addressed :] 
BosTon 
Hono?’* GzorGE THATCHER Esquire 
Congress 
New York City 


* 


26.—From Christopher Gore. 


Boston Feby, 6‘ 1788 
My pgEaR Sir 
This afternoon 5 OClock, the question wheth 
er this Convention will assent to & ratify y* pro- 
posed constitution, was called for—the whole 
number of votes was 355 Yeas 187—-Nays 168 
—leaving a majority of 19—amendments which 


a committee of | you see in the papers accompanied this assent— 


but as you perceive no ways interfering with the 
ratification. The minority—Viz Wedgery—Cool- 
ey, & Taylor publicly declared they would go 
home & support the constitution to the utmost of 
their abilities & influence. 
Your friend 
C Gore. 
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27.—From John Avery, Jr. 
Boston Feb’, 6 1788. 
My Goop FRIEND 
I have the pleasure to inform you that the pro- 


posed Constitution has been adopted this after- 
noon by the Convention—three hundred and 


7 rs present one hundred and Eigh- | 
fifty-five members | © 1| very agreable to you, 


ty-seven in favour; leaves Nineteen Majority, —I 
Should have much more pleased if there had 
been more unanimously, but I hope it will ter- 
minate to the Peace, happiness & Safety not only 
of this Commonwealth. but the United States by 
a general Adoption of it Amendments have 
been proposed and agreeded to & had I time 
would transmit the same. 
I am with great Sentiments of Esteem 
Your friend & Serv‘ 
JoHN AVERY JUN® 

Hon>'* GzorcE THATCHER 


{ Addressed.) 
Boston 6 Fe 
Ilon’'* GzorGE THATCHER 
Member of Congress 
New York. 


FREE. 


28.—From Silas Lee. 


BIDDEFORD 7 Feby 1788. 
My Dear UNCLE 
* Es ** a *, 

In my last I gave youasmall sketch of the 
sentiments of the people in those Counties re- 
specting the new Constitution—as I have never 
interested Myself much in the matter, I could 
not be very particular as to that—I also suggest- 
ed a few doubts respecting, perhaps you will call 


them objections against the plan—I think the | 
fourth Sect: grants a dangerous power—& a | 


power too by no means necessary to the establish- 


ment of an energetick Government If the Clause | 
was conditional it would serve every purpose, | 
| hald by 13 Horses, and all Orders, of Men Turn 


but a destruction of the State legislatures—the 
powers of the Senate are greater, if I mistake 


not than the Lords of England—have they a | 


power to propose amendments to Money Bills? 
A Republican Government is Guaranteed to each 


lish one republican form, such as they shall 
chuse, throughout the whole? also why is it a 
compact of Individuals, instead of a Confeder- 
acy of States? the former supposés one consoli- 


dated Government, the latter only a Combination | 


of several independent sovereignties fur particu- 
lar national purpose. 

These are some of the many quiries that I have 
put to our Friend Hill—which I suppose in- 
duced him to tell you that I ‘‘ had broke out ”— 
but as they were only doubts in my mind, &I 
have neyer been possitive,—Brother Hill has sup- 





| Swering yours of January the 9% 
| Come to hear that My anxiety for preventing the 
| New Constitution being adopted, has engaged 
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posed that my antifederalism was was of “ the 
** better Sort””—indeed I have never thought that 
an attention to it, at the present time, was of so 
much consequence to me, as my profession, but 
as it will be of great service to me to discuss the 
Subject a little with you; & more especially as 
you have generously assured me that it would be 
I propose every week to 
send you a few observations upon it untill, I am 
convinced that My fears are Groundless. 
ie * + * e 
Iam D* Uncle Yours with 
every mark of esteem & 
affection 

Sriuas Ler 
P.8S. I hope you will not forget send me the 
Marrow’'of the Constitution that you mentioned. 


29.—From William Widgery. 

Boston February 8 1788. 
You Will Excuse my neglect in an- 
When you 


Drak Sir. 


my time and attention for this four weeks but I 
am at Last overcome by a majority of 19, includ- 
ing the president whose very Nameis an Honour to 
the State, for by his coming in and offering Som 
Amendments which furnished many with Excuses 
to their Constituants, it was adopted to the great 


| Joy of all Boston, & after Taking a parting Glass 


at the Expence of the Trades men in Boston we 
Disolved. 


| une thing I mus menchen the Gallerys was very 


much Crowded, yet on the Desition of so emport- 
ant a Question asthe present you might have 
heard a Copper fall on the Gallery floor, their 
was Sush a profound Silance; on thirs Vay we 
got throw all our Business and on F:y Day, there 
was a federal Ship Riged and fix’ ona Slead, 


out and formed a procession in the following 
ordor Viz first the Farmers with the plow and 
Harrow Sowing grain, and Harrowing it in as 


| they went Som in a Cart Brakeing and Swingling 
State in the Union But may not Congress estab- | 


Flax, they were followed by the Tradesmen of 
all sorts, Each sort in their own Division, every 
Sort had with them the Badge of their office, 
and the Bakers their Bread peal. after these pass- 
ed Come the Federal Ship-ful Riged Commanded 
by Capt John Foster Williams ; after which Come 
the Merchants of the Town. then Come a notb- 
er Slead, Halled by 13 Horses on which was a 
Ship yard, and a Number of smaul Ships &c on 
that. in this order thay march? to thé House of 
Each of their Delegates in the Town of Boston, 
and returned to Fanuels Aall where the Mer- 
chants gave them 8 or 4 Hogsheads of Punch, 
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and as much wine cake & cheese as they could 
make way with When thay Come against the 
State House thay fired 18 guns. one thing more 
Notwithstanding my opposion to the Constitu- 
tion, and the anxiety of Boston for its adoption 
I most Tel you I was never Treated with So much 
politeness in my Life as I was afterwards by the 
Treadesmen of Boston Merchants & every other 
Gentleman. Your old friend Thompson says he 
will oppose it as Long as he has a Hand to move 
unless 18 States Comes in to the Measure. the 
Voters on on the Constitution were 167. &. 186. 
Sir your good Disposition is Such that I think 
you will Pardon my neglect and answer me by a 
Letter if inquire of you how matters are con- 
ducted at New York and Philadelphia, with re- 
spect to the New Constitution. I have heard 
that at New York the House of Representatives 
pass’d an Act to Call a Convention, and the cen- 
net nonconcured them. your friend Rynes Lost 
his case with Buckman & paid 150 Dollars cost. 


Servant. 

Wintitiam WipGERY 
To the Honorable 
GEORGE THATCHER Esq’ 


| Addressed :| 
FREE 
Hono”!* GrorGE THATCHER Esq’ 
Member of Congress at New York 


Boston, 10 Fe 


30.—From David Sewall. 


York FebY 11 1788 [Monday A. M. 

DFAR SIR * 
* * 
Ican acquaint you with no News respecting 
the federal Constitution, as I conclude the News 
Papers & Letters from Boston, have by this 
arived in plenty on that head—how quick Import- 
ant Intelligence Circulates, last friday a little 
after noon We had the Thursdays Paper contain- 


* * * * 
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ing the Intelligence with the Yeas & Nays—your | 
Letter and other matters made a Proselite of mt | 


B. Who at the time of his Election was a flaming 


Antifederalite, how his particular Electors will | 
relish it I cannot say, But inter nos, they were | 


such as it would degrade a man of Sensibility 
and Integrity, if it was known and realized that 
he was a genuine Representative of them—I am 
grateful that Ursa major has been fully mistak- 
en in his predictions of the Sentiments of the 
Eastern Territory} and that there was a majority 
to the Eastward of Piscatiqua River in favour 
of the Constitution altho’ York County. was de 
ficient Yet Cumberland and Lincoln Supplied its 
deficiencys—altho’ so small a majority as 19 
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upon the whole Yet When we look into the Yeas 
and Nays, it appears to me there is 8-10 of every 
thing Valuable—and as a Gent. from N Hamp" 
who called upon me on Saturday very Judi- 
ciously observed that the antifed* in M“ would 
generally come under one or other of these 
heads—1 such as were for Paper money.—24 
others who were for cancelling the State debt at 
a depreciaed Value of 4—5 or 6/ in the tb; or 
Thirdly those who were for Erecting a New 
State to the Eastward of Piscatay Many of 
whom reside in Worcester County—for they Sup- 
pose if we are disunited— Worcester will be the 
Seat of Government But to these 3 Causes might 
be possibly added a 4" Class Who are Shazites in 
principle & practice, who are averse to any Gov- 
ernment Some say there were 20 or 80 of his’ 
officers in the Convention, several of the Names 
are such, as stood at our Bar, amd owe their 
present liberty and perhaps their Lives to the 


| Clemency of Government Who having been 
I am Sir with all Due respect your Humble | 


Worsted by Gen! Lincoln last Winter in the field 
are & have been endeavouring to make better 
Campain in the Cabinet . 

—— N. H. Convention sits this Week at Exeter, 


| and I cannot Conceive there is a doubt But they 
| will ratify the federal Constitution— 


It is said that Ursa Major Threatens to spend 
the time between this & the Sitting of our Gen! 
Court y* 27. Instant in Spreading Antifed! Senti- 


for the State of Massachusetts. |™ents in N. H., should he make himself busy 
| in that Business—I should not greatly grieve, if 


| he met with a simular Fate to that which overtook 


a Vermont Justice at N. Hampton the last 8. J. 
C. for exciting Sedition in Hampshire County. 

I Want to hear if there is a Sufficient represen- 
tation of the States as to make a Quorum for the 
great Purposes of the Union—for I do ‘not Rec- 
ollect to have seen any Account of Your appoint- 
ing a President. 

* * * 


* * 


Believe me to be your Friend 
and hum! Sert Davip SEWALL. 


{ Addressed :] 
PoRTSMOUTH 
February 12 
Hon?'* GzorGE THATCHER Esq’ 
p" Post New York, 


* 


Il.—THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE CATR- 
OLIC CHURCH, ON THE ISLAND OF 
NEW YORK.—Continvep. 


(From The Catholic World, x, 515—525.] 


The history of Catholicity, in colonial days, 
with its romance, its terrors, and the last impo- 
tent struggles of fanatical opposition has, we 


trust, not been without interest. The Peace 
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opened New York to Catholic immigration ; and 
the influence of the French officers, of both 
Army and Navy, had done much to dispel preju- 
dice. The Church to which Rochambeau, La Fay- 
ette, de Kalb, Pulaski, de Grasse, and Vandreuil 
belonged was socially and politically respectable 
—nay, it was not antagonistic to Ameri¢an free- 
dom. 

The founder of the Catholic congregation had 
looked anxiously forward to this moment. 

The venerable Father Farmer came on to re- 
sume his labors and gather such Catholics as the 
seven years’ War had left ungathered. 
and pastoral care, then resumed, were continued 


till the arrival of the Rev. Charles Whelan, an | 
Irish Franciscan, who had been Chaplain on one-| 


of the vessels belonging to the fleet of the Count | 
| scourge, the yellow fever, gave them an addi- 


| tional claim to the reverence and respect of their 


de Grasse. He was the first regularly settled 
Priest in the city of New York. Catholicity 
thus had a Priest, but as yet no Church. 
was said near Mr. Stoughton’s house, on Water- 
street ; in the house of Don Diego de Gardoqui, 
the Spanish Ambassador ; in a building in Vaux- 


hall Garden, between Chambers and Warren- | 
streets; und in a loft, over a carpentei’s shop, on | 


Barclay-street. An Italian nobleman, Count Cas- 


tiglioni, mentions his attending Mass in a room | 
any thing but becoming so solemn an act of reli- | 


gious worship. ‘The use of a Court-room, in the 
Exehange, was solicited from the City authori- 
- ties, but refused. Then the little band of Cath- 
olics took heart, and resolved to rear an edifice 
that would lift its cross-crowned spire in the 
land. Itisasign of the good feeling that had 
to some extent obtained, that Trinity Church 
sold the Catholic body the five lots of ground 
they desired for the erection of their Church. 
Here, at the corner of Barclay and Church- 
streets, the corner-stone of St. Peter's Church 
was laid, on the fourth of November, 1786, by 
Don Diego de Gardoqui, as representative of 


Charles III.; King of Spain, whose aid to the | 


work entitles him to be regarded as its chief 
benefactor. 

This pioneer Catholic Church was a modest 
structure, forty-eight feet in front by eighty-one 
in depth. Its progress was slow; and Divine 


Worship was performed in it for some years be- | 


fore the vestry, portico, pews, gallery, and steeple 
were at last completed, in 1792. 

The congregation, living so long amid a Pro- 
testant population, whose system Halleck de 
scribes so truly, 


‘* They reverence their Priest; but disagreeing 
‘In price or creed, dismiss him without fear,” 


had adopted some of their ideas; and forgetting 


and only worship of God, thought that an elo- 
quent sermon was every thing. A vehement and 


impassioned preacher it was their great ambition | 
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to secure ; and as the Trustees controlled matters 
almost absolutely, the earlier Priests had to en- 
dure much humiliation and actual suffering. 

The reader will find this period of struggle 
well described in Bishop Bayley’s pages, with 
the culmination of the evils of trusteeism in the 
bankruptcy of St. Peter’s, 

A pastor was at last found who filled the diffi- 
cult position. This was the Rev. William 
O'Brien, assisted after a time by Doctor Matthew 
O’Brien, whose reputation as a preacher was such 


| that a volume of his sermons had. been printed 
His visits | 


in Ireland. Under their care the difficulties be- 
gan to diminish; the congregation took a reg- 
ular form; the young were trained to their 
Christian duties ; and the devotion of the Cath- 
olic Clergy, during the visits of that dreadful 


flock. 
Beside the Church soon sprang up the School. 


| The Catholics of New York signalized the open- 
| ing of the nineteenth century, by establishing a 


Free-school, at St. Peter's, which, before many 
years, could report an average attendance of 
five hundred pupils. 

This progress of Catholicity naturally aroused 
some of the old bitterness of prejudice. 

The sermons of the Protestant pulpits, at this 
period, exulting over the captivity and death of 


Pius VI., produced their natural result in awaken- 
|ing the evil passions of the low and ignorant. 
| The old prejudices revived against Catholics 


with all their wonted hostility. The first anti- 
Catholic riot occurred in 1806, asa result. On 
Christmas-eve, some ruffians attempted to force 
their way into St. Peter’s Church, during the 
midnight mass, in order to see the Infant rocked 
in the cradle which, they were taught to believe, 
Catholics then worshipped. The Brief Sketch, 
by Bishop Bayley, details the unfortunate event, 
from the papers of the day. 

From that time, anti-Catholic excitements have 
been pretty regular in their appearance; for a 
time, indeed, eleven years was as sure to bring 
one, under some new name, as fourteen years did 
the pestilent locusts. Yet mob violence has been 
less frequently and less terribly shown in New 
York than in some other cities with higher claims 
to order and dignity. 

We remember how a mob, flushed with the 
sacking of a Protestant Church, where a negro 


| and a white had been married, once resolved te 
close their useful labors by demolishing St. Pat- 


rick’s Cathedral. They marched valorously al- 
most to the junction of the Bowery and Prince- 


that the Mass was a sacrifice and the peculiar | street ; but halted, on the suggestion of a trades- 
|man there, that a reconnoissance would be a 


wise movement. A few were detached to exam- 
ine the road. The look up Prince-street was not 
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encouraging. The paving-stones had actually 
been carried up in baskets, to the upper stories of 
the houses, ready to be hurled on the assailants ; 
and the wall around the Churchyard was pierced 
for musketry. The mob retreated with creditable 
celerity ; but all that night, a feverish anxiety 
prevailed around St. Patrick’s Cathedral; men 
stood ready to meet any new advance ; and the 
Mayor, suddenly riding up, was in some danger, 
but was fortunately recognized. 

What might have been the scenes in New 
York, in 1844, when murder ran riot in Philadel- 
phia! The Natives had just elected a Mayor; 
the City would in a few days be in their hands ; 
a public meeting was called in the Park ; and all 
seemed to promise a repetition of the scenes in 
the sister City. A bold, stern Extra issued from 
the office of The Freeman's Journal that qctual- 
ly sent terror into the hearts of the would-be 
rioters. It was known at once that the"Uatho- 
lics would defend their Churches to the last 
gasp. The firm character of the Archbishop 
was well known; and with that to animate the 
people, the struggle would not be a trifling one. 

The call for the meeting was countermanded, 
and New York was saved—few knew from 
what. 

To return to the earlier days of the century. 
If attacks.-were made, inquiry was stimulated. 
Conversions to the truth were neither few nor 
unimportant. Bishop Bayley mentions, briefly, 
the reception into the Church of one nearly re- 
lated to himself, Mrs. Eliza Ann Seton, daughter 
of the celebrated Doctor Bayley, and widow of 
William Seton, a distinguished New York mer- 
chaut. Born on Staten Island, and long resident 
in New York, gracing a high social position by 
her charming and noble character, she made her 
first communion, in St. Peter’s Church, on the 
twenty-fifth of March, 1805; and, in a few years, 
giving herself wholly to God, she became, under 
him, the foundress in the United States wf the 
Sisters of Charity, whose quiet labors of love, 
and charity, and devotedness in the cause of hu- 
manity and education, in every city in the land, 
seek no herald here below, but are written deep 
in the hearts of grateful millions. 

Several Protestant Clergymen, in those days, 
returned to the bosom of unity, such as the ReV. 


Rev. Calvin White, ancestor of the Shakespeare 
scholar, Richard Grant White; and Mr. Iron- 
sides. Strange, too, was the conversion of the 
Rev. Mr. Richards, sent from New York asa 
Methodist preacher, to Western New York and 
Canada. We follow him, by his Diary, through 
thesparse settlements which then dotted that re- 
gion, whence he extended his labors to Montreal. 
There, good man, in the zeal of his heart, he 
thought to conquer Canadian Catholicity by 


Hist. Mac. Vou. VI. 18 
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| that were really the inventions of his enemies 
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storming the Sulpitian Seminary at Montreal, 
converting all there, and so triumphantly ciosing 
the campaign. His Diary of travel goes no fur- 
ther. Mr. Richards died, a few years since, a 
zealous and devoted Sulpitian Priest of the Sem- 
inary at Montreal. 

New York was too far from Baltimore to be 
easily superintended by the Bishop of that See. 
His vast Diocese was now to be divided; and 
this City was erected into an Episcopal See, 
in 1808, by Pope Pius VII. The choice for the 
Bishop, who was to give form to the new Dio- 
cese, fell upon the Rev. Luke Concanen, a learn- 
ed and zealous Dominican, long connected with 
the affuirs of his Order at Rome. Bishop Bay- 
ley gives a characteristic letter of his. He had 
persistently declined a See in Ireland, with its 
comparative comforts and consolations, among a 
zealous people ; but the call to a position of toil, 
the establishment of a new Diocese in a new 
land, where all was to be created, was not an ap- 
peal that he could disregard. He submitted to 
the charge imposed upon him ; and, after receiy- 
ing episcopal consecration at Rome, prepared to 
reach his See, wholly ignorant of what heshould 
find, on his arrival in New York. It-was, how- 
ever, no easy matter then to secure p . 
Failing to find a ship at Leghorn, he proceeded 
to Naples; but the French, who had overrun 
Italy, detained him as a British subject; and 
while thus thwarted and harassed, he suddenly 
fell sick and died. Thus New York never be- 
held its first Bishop. 

Then followed a long vacancy, highly prejudi- 
cial to the progress of the Church, but a vacancy 
that European affairs caused. The successor of 
St. Peter was torn from Rome, and held a pris- 
oner in France. The Catholic world knew not 
under what influence acts might be issued as his, 
The Bishops in Ireland addressed a letter to the 
Bishops of the United States, to propose some set- 
tled line of action in all cases where there was 
not evidence that the Pope was a free agent. 
The reply of the Bishops in the United States is 
given in Bishop Bayley’s Brief Sketch. 

Meanwhile, the Archbishop of Baltimore ex- 
tended his care to the Diocese of New York. 


| When Father O’Brien at last sank under his in- 
Mr. Kewley, of St. George’sChurch, New York ; | 


creasing years, New York would have seen its 
Catholic population in a manner destitute, had 
not the Jesuit Fathers of Maryland come to their 
assistance. Rey. Anthony Kohlmann, a man of 
sound theological learning and great zeal, who 
died many years after, at Rome, honored by the 
Sovereign Pontiffs, was the Administrator of the 
Diocese. With him were Rev. Benedict Fen- 
wick, subsequently Bishop of Boston, and Rev. 
Peter Malou, whose romantic life would form an 
interesting volume; for few who recollect this 
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venerable Priest, in his day such a favorite with 
the young, knew that he had figured in great 
political events and, in the struggle of Belgium 
for freedom, had led her armies. 

Under the impulse of these Fathers, 1 Colle- 
‘ giate Institution was opened, and continued for 
some years, on the spot where the new magnificent 
Cathedral is rising ; and old New York Catholics 
smiled, when arecent scribbler asserted that the 
site of that noble edifice was a gift from the 
City. Trinity, the Old Brick Church, and some 
other Churches we could name, were built on land 
given by the ruling powers ; but no Catholic 
Church figures in the list. The College was final- 
ly closed, from the fact that difficulties in Mary- 
land prevented the Order from supplying neces- 
sary Professors to maintain its high position. 

Jo secure to young ladies similar advantages 
for. superior education, some Ursuline nuns were 
induced to cross'the Atlantic. They were hailed 
with joy; and their Academy was {wonderfully 
successful. The Superior was a lady whose ap- 

rance was remarkably striking, and whose 
cultivation and ability impressed all. Unfortu- 
nately they came under restrictions which soon 
deprived New York of them. Unless novices 
joined them within a certain number of years, 
they were to return to Ireland. In a new coun- 
try, vocations could be only a matter of time; 
_ and as the Ursuline Order required a dowry, the 
vocations of ull but wealthy young ladies were 
excluded, and: even of these when subject to a 
Guardian. 

As the Catholic body had increased, a new 
Church was begun in a spot then far out of the 
city, described as between Broadway and the 
Bowery-road. This was old St. Patrick's, of 
which the corner-stone was laid on the eighth 
of June, 1809. This was to be the Cathedral of 
the future Bishop; and the Orphan Asylum, 
now thriving under the care of an incorporated 
Society, was ere long to be placed near the new 
Church. . 

During this period, astrange case occurred in 
a New York Court, thatsettled, for that State, at 
least, a question of importance to Catholics. It 
settled, as a principle of law, that the Confession 
of a Catholic to a Priest was a privileged com- 
munication, which the Priest could not be called 
upon or permitted to reveal. 

‘« Restitution had been made to a man named 
«‘ James Keating, through the Rev. Father Kohl- 
‘‘mann, of certain goods which had been stolen 
‘‘from him. Keating had previously made a 
“ complaint against one Philips and his wife, as 
‘‘having received the goods thus stolen; and 
‘‘they were indicted for a Misdemeanor before 
‘the Justices of the Peace. Keating having af- 
‘‘terward stated that the goods had been restor- 
«ed to him through .the instrumentality of 
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‘* Father Kohlmann, the latter was cited before 
**the.Court, and required to give evidence in re- 
‘*gard to the person or persons from whom he 
‘*had received them. This he refused to do, on 
‘*the ground that no Court could require a Priest 
‘*to give evidence in regard to matters known 
**to him only under the seal ot Confession. 
‘*Upon the case being sent to the Grand Jury, 
**Father Kohlmann was subpoenaed to attend 
‘* before them, and appeared in obedience to the 
‘* process, but, in respectful terms, he again declin- 
“ edanswering. Onthetrial which ensued, Father 
‘*Kohlmann was again cited to appeur as a wit- 
**ness in the case.’ Having been asked certain ‘ 
‘questions, he entreated that he might be ex- 
‘*cused, and offered his reasons to the Court. 
‘* With consent of Counsel, the question was put 
‘*off for some time, and finally brought on for 
‘‘argument, on Tuesday, the eighth of June, 
‘*1813, before a Court composed of the Hon. 
**De Witt Clinton, Mayor of the City ; the Hon. 
‘* Josiah Ogden Hoffman, Recorder ; and Isaac 
‘8. Douglass and Richard Cunningham, Esgqrs., 
‘sitting Aldermen. The Hon. Richard Ri- 
‘*ker, afterward, for so many years, Recorder 
“of the City, and Counsellor Sampson, vol- 
‘**unteered their services in behalf of Father 
‘* Kohlman. 

‘* The decision was given by De Witt Clinton, 
**at some length, Having shown that, accord- 
‘*ing to the doctrine and practice of the Catho- 
‘*lic Church, a Priest who should reveal what 
‘*he had heard in the Confessional would be- 
‘*come infamous and degraded in the eyes of 
‘*Catholics, and as no one could be called 
‘*upon to give evidence which would expose 
‘*him -to infamy, he declared that the only way 
‘* was to excuse a Priest from answering in such 
‘* cases.” 

This decision, by the influence of De Witt 
Clinton, when Governor of the State, was incor- 
porated inito the Revised Statutes, as part of the 
lex seripta of the State. 

With this period, too, began the publication of 
Catholic works in New York, which has since at- 
tained such a wonderful development. Bernard 
Dornin stands as the patriarch of the Catholic 
book-trade of New York, of which an interest- 
ing sketch will be found in the appendix to 
Bishop Bayley’s work. He also gives a list of 
subscribers to some of the earliest works, which 
will possess no little interest to older Catholic 
families; who can here claim ancestors as not 
only Catholic, but devoted to their faith, and 
anxious to spread its literature. We have looked 
over the list, and, amid familiar names, have en- 
deavored to find the oldest now living. If we 
do not err greatly, it is the distinguished lawyer, 
Charles O’Conor, Esq. 

When Pope Pius VII. was restored to Rome, 
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another son of St. Dominic was chosen; and 
the Rev. Jobn Connolly was consecrated the | 
second Bishop of New York. After making 
such arrangements as he could, in Ireland, for the | 
ood of his Diocese, he set sail from Dublin, 

ut experienced a long and dangerous passage. | 
From the absence of all notice, of any kind, ex- | 
cept the mere fact of his name among the pas- | 
sengers, his reception was apparently a most pri- 
vate one. He was utterly a stranger in a strange 
land, called from the studigs of the cloister to 
form and rule a Diocese of considerable extent, 
without any previous knowledge of the wants! 
of his flock, and utterly without resources. 

His Diocese, which embraced the State of New 
York and part of New Je contained but 
four Priests, three belong:; he Jesuits in 
Maryland, and liable to be « way at any 
moment, as two were, almost im»iediately after 
his arrival. The College and Convent had dis- 
appeared ; and the Church seemed to have lost in 
all but numbers. Thirteen thousand Catholics 
were to be supplied with Pastors; and yet the 
Trustee system stood a fearful barrier in his 
way. As Bishop Bayley well observes: ‘‘ The | 





‘* Trustee system had not been behind its early 
‘* promise, and Trustees of Churches had become | 
‘so accustomed to have every thing their own | 


‘way, that they were not disposed to allow even 


‘* the interference of a Bishop. 

“Tn such a state of things, he was obliged to 
‘‘assume the office of a Missionary Priest, ra- 
“ther than a Bishop ; and many, stillliving, re- | 
“member the humility and earnest zeal with | 
“which he discharged the laborious duties of | 
“the confessional, and traversed the City, on | 
‘foot, to attend upon the poor and sick. 

‘*Bishop Connolly was not lacking in firm- 
‘*ness ; but the great wants of his new Diocese 
“made it necessary for him to, fall in, to a cer- 
“tain extent, with the established order of 
“things, and this exposed him, afterward, to 
“much difficulty and many humiliations.” 

Yet he secured some good Priests and eccle- 
siastical students from Kilkenny College, whom 
he gradually raised to ti e Priesthood, his first 
Ordination and the first conferring of the sacra- 
ment of Holy Orders in the City being that of 
the Rev. Michael O’Gorman, in 1815. One 
only of the Priests ordained by ibis first Bish- 
op occupying the See of New York, still sur- 
vives, the Rev. John Shanahan, now at St. Pe- 
ter’s Church, Barclay-street. 

Under the care of Bishop Connolly, the Sis- 
ters of Charity began their labors in the City 
80 long the home of Mother Seton; and, so far 
as his means permitted him to yield to his zeal, 
he increased the number of Churches and con- 
gregations in his Diocese. 

After an Episcopate of nearly ten years, the 
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Bishop was taken ill, cn his return from the 
funeral of his first ordained Priest, and soon fol- 
lowed him to the grave. He died at No. 
512 Broadway, on the fifth of Fe! ruary, 18265, 
and was buried under the Cathedral, after hay- 
ing teen exposed, for two days, in St. Peter’s 
church. The ceremonial was imposing and at- 
tracted general attention; and the remarks of 
the papers of the day show the respect enter- 
tained for him by all classes of citizens. 

The next Bishop of New York was one well 
known in the country by his labors, especially 
by his successful exertions in giving the 
Church in our Republic a College and Theologi- 
cal Seminary suited to its wants—Mount Bt. 
Mary's College, at Emmettsburg, Maryland. 
The life of the Rev. John Du Bois had been 
varied. Born in Paris, he was in college a fel- 
low-studint of Robespierre and Camille Des- 
moulins ; but, actuated by far difftrent thoughts 
from those which filled the brains of such men, 
he devoted himself to the service of God. The 
Revolution found him a laborious: Priest, at 
Paris. Escaping in disguise from France, dur- 
ing the Reign of Terror, through the conniv- 
ance of his fellow-collegian, Robespierre, he 
came to America, bearing letters of imtroduc- 
tion from La Fayette to eminent personages in 


the United States. 


‘‘Haying received faculties from Bishop Car- 
“roll, he exercised the holy ministry in various 
“parts of Virginia and Maryland. He lived 
“for some time with Mr. Monroe, afterward Pres- 
“ident of the United States, and in the family 
“of Governor Lee, of Maryland. After the 
“death of Father Frambach, he took charge of 
“the Mission of Frederick, in Marylaud, of 
“wh ch Mission he may be said in reality to 
“have been the founder. When he arrived 
“there, he celebrated Mass in a large room 
“which served as a Chapel,and afterward built 
“the first Church. But, though Frederick wag 
“his headquarters, he did not confine himself to 
“it, but made stations throughout all the sur- 
“rounding country, at Montgomery, Winches- 
“ter, Hagerstown, and Emmettsburg, every- 
“where manifesting the same earnest zeal and 
“indomitable perseverance. Bishop Bruté re- 
“ates, as an instance of his activity and zeal, 
“that once, after hearing confessions on Satur- 
“day evening, he rode during the night to near 
‘Montgomery, a distance of thirty-five to forty 
“ miles, to administer the last sacraments to a 
“dying woman, and was back, hearing confes- 
“ sions, in the morning, at the Mountain, singing 
‘Mass and preaching, without scarcely any one 
“knowing that he had been absent at all. 

“In 1808, the Rev. Mr. DuBois, having preyi- 
“ously become a member of the Society of G 
‘Bulpice, in Baltimore, went to reside at Em_ 
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“ mettsburg, and laid the foundation of Mount 
“§t. Mary’s College, which was afterward des- 
“tined to bethe means of so much usefulness 
“to the Catholic Church in America. From 
“this point, now surrounded by so many hal- 
“lowed associations in the minds of American 
“Catholics, by the sound religious education 
“imparted to so many young men from various 
“parts of the United States, ‘by the many fer- 
“vent and holy Priests, trained under his di- 
« rection,’ and by the prudent care with which 
‘he cherished the rising institute of the Sisters 
“of Charity at St. Joseph’s, he became the 
“ benefactor, not of any particular locality, but 
“of the whole Catholic body throughout the 
“ United States.” : 

Oa coming to his Diocese, after his consecra- 
tion in Baltimore, in October, 1826, he found 
three Churches and four or six Priests in New 
York Gity ; a Church and one Priest at Brook- 
lyn, Albany, and a few stations elsewhere. But 
the Trustee system fettered the progress of 
Tan dered to the cause of education for 
secular life or the service of the altar, Bishop 
Du Bois’s fondest desire was to endow his Dio- 
cese with another Mount St. Mary’s; but all his 
efforts failed. A Hospital was also one of his 


early projects ; but these and other good works | 
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could spring up only when the way had been | 


prepared b 
Onsen increased greatly ; and new Churches 
sprung up 
ied Priests of that day, many interesting 


y his trials, struggles, and sufferings. | 
his administration, the number of | 


in the City and other parts of the | 
Of these various foundations and | 


ils might be given, to which we can but refer | 
ae og pont of St. Mary’s, Christ-church, | 


Transfiguration, St. Joseph's, St. Nicholas's, St. 
Paul's “at Harlem. The services of the Very 
Rev Doctor Power, of Rev. Felix Varela, of 
Rev. Messrs. Levins and Schueller, and other 
Clergymen of that day are not yet forgotten. 
The excitement caused by the Act of Catho- 


lic Emancipation in England had its counter- | 


f » stimulated too by jealousy at the in- 
= pp deme labor. The Church had had 
her day of penal laws and wild excitement ; 
now war was to be made through the Press, 
About 1835, it began in New York. The uée of 


falsehood against Catho!icity seems to be con-.| 


sidered, by some, one of the higher virtues, | 
9 “J - . wrarat > 7 
Certainly there is a strange perversion of con- | 


cience on the point. The anti-Catholic litera- 
Sma of that period is a curiosity that must 


cause some cheeks to tingle if there isany man- 


| 
| 
| 
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nal, published at Rheims. It was not. They 
caught up a poor creature from a Magdalen 
Asylum in Montreal, and concocted a book, 
laying the scene in the Hétel Dieu, commonly 
called the Convent of the Black Nuns, at Mont- 
real. The book was so infamous that the Har- 
pers issued it underthe name of Howe & Bates, 
It was published daily in The Sun newspaper ; 
and had an immensecirculation, Colonel Wil- 
liam L, Stone, a zealous Protestant, went to the 
spot, and, there convinced of the fraud, pub- 
lished an exposure of the vile slanders. He 
was assailed in a satire called The Vision of 
Rubeta ; and the pious Protestant community 
swallowed the filthy details. At last, there 
arose a quarrel over the spoils, A triangular 
lawsuit between the Harpers, the Rev. Mr. 
Slocum, and Maria Monk, in the Court of Chan- 
cery, gavesome strange disclosures, more start- 
ling than the fictitious onesof the book. Vice- 
chancellor McCoun, in disgust, turned them out 
of his Court, and told them to go before a jury; 
but none of them dared to face twelve honest 
men. A paper, called The Downfall of Babylon, 
flourished for a time on this anti-Catholic feel- 
ing, reeking with lewdness and impurity. At 
last, their heroine and tool, Maria Monk, cast off 
and scouted, ended her days on Blackwell’s 
Island. 

Among the curiosities of this period was a 
work of 8. F. B. Morse, (we used in our young- 
er days to think the initials stood for Savage 
Furious Bigot,) entitled Brutus, or a Foreign 
Conspiracy against the Liberties of the United 
States. The Queen of France had given the 
Bishop of St. Louis some altar-paintings, and 
herein was the conspiracy. We saw a picture, 
the other day, of Mr. Morse, with the stars of 


| several foreign Orders of Knighthood on his 


breast ; he has received many, some from Cath- 
olic Sovereigns, and, we believe, one from the 
Pope. Brutus should certainly take him in 
hand; forsome of these Orders require Knights 
to swear to things that would be rather awk- 
ward for a zealous Protestant to undertake. 
Et tu Brute! 

The controversies of that day would furnish 
matter for an article in themselves, They were 
the topic of the day, and led to many curious 
scenes. Among the Catholic controvertists, the 
Rey. Mr. Levins was particularly incisive and 
effective; Rev. Mr. Varela dealt gentler but 
heavy blows, being keen in argument and sound 
in learning. A tract on the five different Bibles 
of the Americin Bible Society was one of those 
occasions where, departing from the defensive, 


ces's Conf 7 > Ci ic apologist assumed the offensive. 
They took up Fulkes's Confutation | the Catholic apologist } 
ee “Testament ; reprinted the text | And this time it was highly offensive. 


At that 


ae, it: and affixed to it a certificate of several | time, the Bible Society published a Spanish 
rom it; } 


Clergymen that it was a reprint from t 


the origi- ' Bible, and Testaments in Freach, Spanish, and 
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Portuguese, all Catholic versions, merely omit- 
ting the notes of the Catholic translators. Ap- 
pleton’s Cyclopadia asserts that “ the American 
“Bible Society, made up of materials more 
“thoroughly Puritanic, and less Lutheran and 
“Continental, . has never published 
“any other than the canonical (Protestant) 
“books;” but this is not so. The Spanish 
Bible of 1824 contains the very books which, in 
other editions, they reject absolutely. It is 
true that, in the edition of 1825, they left them 
out of the body of the book, but kept them in 
the list of books, After that, they disappeared ; 
while the title-page still falsely professed to 
give the Bible, translated by Bishop Scio de San 

iguel, without the slightest intimation that 
part of Bishop Scio’s work was omitted. We 
once bought Bagster’s edition of the Vulgate ; 
and found ourselves the victim of a similar fraud. 

Mr. Varela exposed the inconsistency of 
their publishing in one language, as inspired, 
what they rejected in another; of translating 
& passage, in one sense, in gne volume, and in 
another, in a Bible standing beside it. The 
subject caused a sensation. After deliberating 


on the matter, it was determined to suppress all 
these Catholic versions: they were accordingly 


withdrawn. The stereotype plates were melted ; 
and the printed copies were, as we are as- 
sured, committed to the flames, although it 
took some time to effect this greatest Bible- 
burning ever witnessed in New York. 

Meanwhile, New York was not without its or- 
gans of Catholic sentiment. The Truth-Teller 
was for many years the vehicle of information 
and defence. The editor, William Denman, 
still survives to witness the progress made since 
that day when he battled, almost alone, among 
the press of th: land. The Catholie Diary, 
and The Green Banner, and The Freeman’s Jour- 
nal followed. 

While the controversy fever lasted, some cu- 
rious scenes took place. Catholics, especially 
poor servant-girls, were annoyed at all times 
and in all places, in the street, at the pump— 
for those were not days of Croton water—and 
even in their kitchens. One Protestant Clergy- 
man of New York had quite a reputation for 
the gross indecency that characterized his val- 
orous attacks of this kind. The servant of a 
lady in Beekman-street—people in good cir- 
cumstances lived there then—was a constant 
object of his zeal. One day, report said, after 
dining with the lady, he descended to the 
kitchen, and began twitting the girl about the 
Confessional, and coupling this with the gross- 
est charges against the Catholic Clergy. Tie 
girl bore it for a time, and when ordering him 
out of her realm failed, she seized a poker and 
dealt her indecent assailant a blow on the head 


that sent him staggering to tbe stairs. 
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While 
he groped his way, bewildered, to the parlor, 
the girl hastened to her room, bundled up her 
clothes, and left the house. The Clergyman 
was long laid up from the consequence of his 
folly, and every attempt made to hush the mat- 
ter; but an eccentric Catholic of that day, 
Joseph Trench, got up a large caricature, repre- 
senting the scene, which went like wild-fire, 
attack being always popular, and an attack on 
the Protestant Clergy being quite a novelty. 
Trivial as the whole affair was, it proved more 
effective than the soundest theological argu- 
ments; and Mary Ann Wiggins, with her poker, 
really closed the great controversial period. 

It had its good clieeta nevertheless, in mak- 
ing Catholics earnest in their faith. Their 
numbers were rapidly increasing, and with 
them Churches and institutions. Besides the 
Orphan Asylum, an institution for those who 
had lost only one parent, the Half-orphan Asy- 
lum, was commenced and long sustained, main- 
ly by the zeal and means of Mr. Glover, a con- 
vert, whose n»me should stand high in the 
memory of New York Catholics. This institu- 
tion, now merged in the general Orphan Asy- 
lum, had in its separate existence a long career 
of usefulness, under the care of the Sisters of 
Charity. 

Bishop Du Bois was unremitting in his efforts 
to increase the number of his Clergy and the in- 
stitutions of his Diocese. The progress was 
marked. Besides Clergymen from abroad, he 
ordained, or had ordained, twenty-one who had 
been trained under his own supervision, and who 
had completed their divinity studies chiefly at 
the honored institution which he had founded in 
Maryland ; among these was Gregory B. Pardow, 
who was, if we mistake not, the first native of 
the City, elevated to the Priesthood. Five of 
these Priests have since been promoted to the 
Episcopacy, as well as two others ordained in his 
time, by his Coadjutor. 

In manners, Bishop Du Bois was the polished 
French gentleman, of the old régime ; as a Cler- 
gyman, learned and strict in his ideas, his admin- 
istrative powers were always deemed great, but 
in their exercise,in his Diocese, they were con- 
stantly thwarted by the Trustee system. But he 
was not easily intimidated; and when the 
Trustees of the Cathedral, in order to force him 
to act contrary to the dictates of his own better 
judgment, if not his conscience, threatened to 
deprive him of his salary, he made them a reply 
that is historical: ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, you may 
‘vote the salary or not, just as seems good to 
*‘you. I do not need much; I can live in the 
‘* basement or in the garret ; but whether I come 
‘‘up from the basement or down from the gar- 
‘ret, I will still be your Bishop.” 
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He had passed the vigor of manhood when he 
was appointed to the See of New York ; and the 
constant struggle aged him prematurely. It be-. 
came necessary for him to call for a younger 
hand to assist. The position was one that re- 
quired a singularly gifted Priest. The future of 

atholicity in New York depended on the selec- 
tion of one who, combining the learning and zeal 
of the Missionary Priest with that donum fame 
which gives a man influeuce over his fellow-men, 
and that skill in firm but almost imperceptible 
government which is the characteristic of a 
great ruler, could place Catholicity in New York 
on a firm, harmonious basis, instinct with the 
true spirit of life, that would insure its future. 
success. Providence guided the choice. Sure- 
ly no man more confessedly endowed with all 
these qualities could have been selected than 
the Rev. John Hughes, trained by Bishop Du 
Bois, at Mount St. Mary's, and thena Priest of 
the Diocese of Philadelphia, where his dia- 
lectic skill had been evinced in a long and 
well-maintained controversy. 

The -final overthrow of the Trustee system 
gave the Church freedom; and new institutions 
of every kind which had heen imperatively re- 
gee. sprang up. A College, at Fordam, the 

orerunner of the several Catholic Colleges of 
the State, was soon founded; a Convent of La- 


dies of the Sécred Heart, for the education of | 


young ladies; Sisters of Mercy, with their vari- 
ous important labors, came to help the good 
work. But now a large German Catholic immi- 
gration began. Bishop Hughes saw the want 
and the means; « development of the German 
Churches, especially under the care of the Re- 
ee Fathers, soon followed. 

. Phe position of the Catholic children, in re- 


gard to their participation in those educational 


advantages, next attracted hiscare. The preva- 
lent spirit in those institutions, for which Cath- 
olics as well as Protestants were taxed, was es- 
sentially anti-Catholic; the books used were 
often vile in their character, whenever Catholic- 
ity was touched upon. Think of Huntington’s 

graphy, with a picture,at Asia, of “ Pagan 
*Tdolatry,’ and one, at Italy, of “ Roman Catho- 
“i¢ Idolatry.” Think ofan Arithmetic—Pike’s, 
we believe—with a question like this, “If a 
“‘Pope can pray a soul out of purgatory in 
“three days, a Cardinal in four, and a Bish- 
“op in six, how long would it take all three to 
“pray them out?” A Catholic girl, in the 
Rutger’s Female Institute, when the Geography 
‘was given to her, happened to open to Italy; 
and, outraged at the wanton insult to her feel- 
ings, threw the book on the floor, burst into 
tears, and left the school; but Rutger’s Female 
Institute could use such books as they chose, 
and Catholics could send there or elsewhere, 
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It was not a State creation, supported by taxes 
drawn from all; but did any right exist to 
force Catholics to the alternative of submitting 
to such degrading insults or keep aloof from 
schools which they were taxed to support? Or 
rather, the question was, could Catholics, in 
the State ef New York, be compelled to support 
the Protestant Church and aid in its extension t 

Bishop Bayley sketches briefly the other im- 
portant acts of the adminis ration of Bishop 
Highes, and concludes: “ But, though much 
“has been done, much remains to be accom- 
“plished. The ‘two hundred Catholics’ of 
“1785 were better provided for than the two 
“hundred thousand. who now (1858) dwell 
“within the boundaries of the City of New 
“York. It is true that no exertions could have 
“kept pace with the tide of emigration which 
“‘has been pouring in upon our shores, especi- 
“ally during the last few years. The number 
“of Priests, Churches, and Schools, rapidly as 
‘‘ they have , increased, are entirely inadequate 
“to the wants of our Catholic population, and 
“render it imperative that every exertion 
“should be made to supply the deficiency. 
“What has been done so far has, by God’s 
‘blessing, been accomplished by the Catholics 
“of New York themselves. Comparatively 
“very little assistance has been received from 
“the liberality of our brethren in other coun- 
“tries. And while we have done so much for 
“ourselves, we have contributed liberally to- 
“ward the erection of Churches and other 
“ works of piety, in various parts of the United 
“ States. 

“Though the Catholic Church in this coun- 
“try has increased much more largely by con- 
“versions than is generally supposed, yet, for 
“the most part, its rapid development has been 
“owing to the emigration of Catholics from 
“ foreign countries; and, if we desire to make 
“this increase permanent and to keep the 
“children in the iaith of their fathers, we must, 
“above all things, take measures to imbue the 
“minds of the rising generation of Catholics 
“with sound religious principles. This can 
‘only be done by giving them a, good Catholic 
“education. In our present position, the school- 
“house has become second in importance only 
“to the house of God itself. We have abund- 
“ant cause for thankfulness to God on account 
“of the many blessings which he has conferred 
“on us; but we will show ourselves unworthy 
“of these blessings, if we do not do all that is 
“in our power to promote every good work by 
“ which they may be increased and confirmed 
“to those who shall come after us.” And 
though we may now rate the number of Catho- 
lics in the City at four hundred thousand, the 
language is still applicable. 
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There are now, we may add, forty Catholic 
Churches on the Island, with Parish-schools edu- 
cating twenty-one thousand children, of both 
sexes; houses of Jesuits, Redemptorists, Fathers 
of Mercy, Paulists, Franciscans, Capuchins, Do- 
minicans; Conyents of the Sacred Heart, houses 
of Sisters of Charity, Sisters of the Good Shep- 
herd, of Notre Dame, of the Order of St. Dom- 
inic, of the Poor of St. Francis, and of the 
Third Order of St. Francis; several Orphan 
Asylums, two Hospitals, Reformatories for boys 
and girls, a House of Protection for Servants, a 
Home for Destitute Children, a Home for Aged 
Women, and a Foundling Hospital, just begun. 
Yet it is but true that all this is little for the wants 
of four hundred thousand Catholics. 

Glancing back to the early history, we see in 
all the work of the many. In comparison, we 
have had fewer men of wealth than those around 
us ; but it must also be added that among those 
few there have been still fewer, in proportion, 


to identify their names with the great religious. 


works: As we look around through the country, 
‘we see great institutions—Churches, Colleges, 
‘Libraries, Asylums—each the act of a single man 
of wealth; but we cannot show in New York 
a single such Catholic work. There are monu- 
ments in our great Cemeteries, on each of which 
more money has been expended than would erect 
a Church in some neglected part of New York. 
Which would be the nobler monument ? 


II.—THE BATTLE OF CEDAR-CREEK. 
GENERAL WRIGHT'S REPORT.* 


Now FIRstT PRINTED, FROM THE ORIGINAL 
DRAUGHT. 


Heap-quartTeErs, Military Division of the Gulf. 
GaLvgston, Texas, November 27, 1865, 
Byr. Bric.-czn. G. A. Forsytu, 
Chief of Staff, &c. 

GENERAL: I have the honor to present the 
following Report of the part taken by the Sixth 
Corps, in the battle of Cedar-creek, on the nine- 
teenth of October, 1864, premising, that as all 
the records of the Corps were turned mto the 
office of the Adjutant-general of the Army; on 
the discontinuance of the Corps, in June last, I 
am: unable to refer to any of the sub-reports, so 
as to transmit them herewith. 

As I was the ranking officer of the forces, in 
the absence of Major-general Sheridan, when the 
battle began, it will be necessary to a clear nar- 
rative of the events of the day, to commence on 
the evening of the eighteenth. A bout nine o’clock 


* We are indebted. for the copy from which we print, to 


our friend, General J. Watts de Peyster, of New York. 
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of that evening, I was called upon by Major-gene- 
ral Crook, commanding the Army of West Vir- 
ginia, who reported that the reconnoissance of a 
Brigade sent out by him that day, to ascértain 
the position of the enemy, had returned to camp 
and reported that nothing was to be found in 
his old camp; and that he had doubtless retreated 
up the valley. It should be borne in mind, that 
the destruction of all supplies by our forces, be- 
tween our position, at Cedar-creek and Staunton, 
had made it necessary for the enemy to supply 
his force from the latter place by wagons ; and, 
consequently, we had been expecting, for some 
days, that he would either attack us or be com- 
pelled to fall back for the supplies which it was 
believed he could not transport in sufficient 
quantity by his trains. 

This view of the matter, which is still be- 
lieved to have been sound, lent the stamp of prob- 
ability to the report of the reconnoitering party ; 
but, anxious to place the truth of the report 
beyond a doubt, I at once ordered two recon- 
noissances to start at the first dawn of the morn- 
ing, one of a Brigade of Infantry, to move out 
upon and follow the general direction of the 
pike leading up the valley; the other, also ofa 
Brigade, to take the “back road,” some three 
miles to the westward, and nearly parallel to the 
former, with instructions to move forward till 
the enemy was found and strongly felt, so as to 
clearly ascertain his intentions. The first party 
was to be drawn from the Nineteenth Corps; 
the other from the Cavalry. 

At the first blush of dawn, the camps were 
assaulted by a considerable musketry-fire upon 
our extreme left and a fire of a much slighter 
character upon our right. A moment’s hesita- 
tion convinced me that the former was the real 
attack ; and I at once proceeded to that point— 
the firing, meanwhile, growing heavier. Be- 
coming assured that I was not mistaken as to 
which was thé attack to. be resisted, in force, I 
sent back orders to Brevet Major-general Rick- 
etts, commanding the Sixth Corps in my ab- 
sence, to send me two Divisions of his command, 
at once; and, taking the Brigade of the Nine- 
teenth Corps (before alluded to, as ordered on 
the reconnoissance. and which wasjust starting) 
I proceeded to place it and the troops of General 
Crook’s second line in position, on a ridge, to the 
eastward of and nearly parallel to the pike, con- 
necting. them with the left of the Nineteenth 
Corps. 

As the two Divisions of the Sixth Corps, or- 
dered from the right of the line to the left, could 
reach that point within twenty minutes of the 
time that the line referred to wastormed, and as 
the position taken up was a satisfactory one, 
there was, in my judgment, no occasion for ap- 
prehension as to the result; and I felt every con- 
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fidence that the enemy would be promptly re- 
pulsed. 

In this anticipation I was, however, sadly dis- 
appointed. Influenced by a panic which often 
seizes the best troops—and some of these I had 
seen behave admirably, under the hottest fire— 
the line broke before the enemy fairly came in 
sight; and, under a slight, scattering fire, re- 
treated in disorder, down the pike. 

Seeing that no part of the original line could 
be held, as the enemy was already on the left 
flank of the Nineteenth Corps, I at once sent 
orders to the Sixth Corps to fall back to some 
tenable position, in rear; and to General Emory, 
commanding the Nineteenth Corps, that, as his 
left was turned, he should tall back, and take 
position on the right of the Sixth. 

I should, perhaps, have stated that upon the 
original line, the forces, from left to right, were 

ted in the order of, First, the Army of 
est Virginia, Major-general Crook command- 
ing ; , the Nineteenth Corps, Brevet 
Major-general Emory commanding; Third, the 
Sixth Corps, commanded by myself, and, in my 
absence, by Brevet Major-general Ricketts. The 
Cavalry, under the command of Brevet Major- 
poe Torbert, was disposed upon the two 
The first lines of the Army of West 
Virginia and the Nineteenth Corps were in- 
trenched ; but the Sixth Corps was not, as its 
naturally strong position rendered any defences 
unnecessary. Indeed, the latter was held with a 
view to its acting rather as a moveable force 
than as a part of the line. 

Returning from this digression and resuming 
the narrative, the Sixth Corps,of which two 
Divisions were on the march to the support of 
the left, at once moved to the rear, on receiving 
the instructions to that effect, as did the Nine- 
teenth Corps, which had been slightly engaged 
with a portion of the Rebel force which had 
evidently attacked by way of a diversion. 

About this time, General Ricketts was se- 
riously wounded, and the command of the Sixth 
Corps devolved upon Brevet Major-general 
Getty, who moved steadily to the rear ; and, by 
well-timed attacks, did much towards checking 
the enemy’s advance, giving time thereby for 
the change of front which was necessary and for 
taking up the new position. A portion of the 
First Division, under Generals Wheaton and 
McKenzie, and a part of the Artillery of the 
Corps, also behaved admirably, in checking the 
enemy and giving time for the rest of the 
troops to take position. Several pieces of the 
Artillery were lost here, it being impossible to 
bring off the guns, owing to their horses being 
killed. Meanwhile, the Second Division had 
taken up the position indicated, with its left 
Testing on the pike. The Third and First were 
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forming on its right; while, on the right of the 
Sixth Corps, the Nineteenth Corps was being 
formed. Oneor two not very persistent attacks 
had been repulsed. About this time, Major- 
general Sheridan came up and assumed com- 
mand; andI returned to the command of the 
Sixth Corps. Soon after the lines had been 
fully formed, the enemy made a sharp attack 
upon the Sixth Corps, but was rudely repulsed, 
falling back several hundred yards, to a stone 
wall, behind which a part of his line took 
shelter. 

The position of the troops, at this time, from 
left to right, was, First, the Second, Third and 
First Divisions of the Sixth Corps ; Second, the 
Nineteenth Corps; the Cavalry being on both 
flanks, 

Everything having been prepared, and the 
men somewhat rested from the fatigue of the 
morning, an advance was ordered’ by General 
Sheridan, of the entire line. The Second and 
First Divisions moved forward steadily, but the 
Third was, for a time, seriously checked by the 
fire from behind the stone wall before alluded to. 
A movement made by the Nineteenth Corps 
toward flanking this wall, (in which a Regiment 
of the Third Division, Sixth Corps, detached 
for the purpose, took part) shook the enemy; 
and a gallant charge of the line started him into 
full flight, pursued by our victorious forces. But 
little further resistance was experienced in the 
advance to Cedar-creek, where our Infantry was 
halted in its old Camp, while the pursuit was 
continued by the Cavalry. The enemy being 
entirely demoralized and his ranks completely 
broken, he retreated without regard to order. 
The battle, which in its earlier stages looked 
anything but favorable for our success, and oc- 
vasioned a fear of defeat to many a brave-heart- 
ed soldier, resulted, through the admirable 
courage of our troops, the bravery and good con- 
duct of their officers, and the persistance of the 
Commander of the Army, in a complete victory. 

It may be proper that I should say something 
in the way of explanation of the causes of the 
comparatively easy suecess of the enemy in the 
early part of the action. To the professional 
soldier, it will be a subject of interest, even if it 
is lost to others, now that the War is over and 


this battle is partially forgotten, with the many 


others as hard-fought fields. Yet, in justice to 
those engaged, it may be well to explain some 
points of which many are of course ignorant. 
I have already referred to the reported result of 
the reconnoissance of the preceding day, which 
was to the effect that the enemy had retreated 
up the valley. That this was not true is now well 
known; but how the mistake was made ‘is not 
easily explained. Probably the force had not 
advanced so far as it supposed; and had not 
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really reached the enemy’s lines, which were 
some miles in advance of ours. However this 
may be, I have no question that the belief in the 
retreat of the enemy was generally entertained 
throughout the reconnoitering force. 

Again, this force, which, as before remarked, 
was from the Army of West Virginia, returned 


to camp through its own lines, and must have | 


made known to the troops, in camp and on the 
picket-line, its received belief in the enemy’s re- 
treat. Now it happens that the advance of the 


enemy was made upon this part of the line. The | 
surprise was complete, for the pickets did not | 
fire a shot ; and the first indication of the enemy’s | 


presence was a volley into the main line, where 
the men of a part of the Regiment were at reveille 
roll-call, without arms. As the entire picket- 
line, over that part crossed by the enemy, was 
captured without a shot being fired, no expla- 
nation could be obtained from any ot the men 
composing it; but it is fair to suppose that they 
were lulled into an unusual security by the re- 


rt, of the previous evening, that the enemy had | 


allen back and that there was consequently no 
danger to be apprehended, This supposition 
seems to me likely enough. It certainly goes 
far towards explaining how an enemy in force 
d and captured astrong and well-connected 
picket-line of old soldiers, without occasioning 
alarm,and gave, as a first warning of its presence, 
a voHey of musketry into the main line of un- 
armed soldiers. It was reported in camp, as 
— from the enemy, that he first relieved a 
part of our lines by his own men, dressed in our 
uniform ; but I have never been able to confirm 
the rumor. The proceedings up to this point were 
bad enough for us, as it gave the enemy, almost 
without a struggle, the entire left of our line, 
with considerable artillery, not a gun of which 
had fired a shot. But the reserve of this line 
was posted a considerable distance in its rear, 
where it could be made available as a moveable 
force, and was well situated to operate upon any 
force attempting to turn our left. It was in no 
way involved in the disaster of the first line, which 
was, after all, but asmall part of our whole force, 
being only one weak Division ; and its loss way 
in no wise to be taken as deciding the fate of 
the day. With the other troops brought up, 
this ‘supporting Division was in good position 
to offer sturdy Tattle, with every prospect of re- 
pulsing the enemy, and, aided, as itsoon would 
ave been, by the rest of the force, the chances 
were largely in our favor. Here the battle 
should have been fought, and won; and, long be- 
fore midday, the discomfited enemy should 
have been driven across Cedar-creek, stripped 
of all the captures of his first attack. But, from 
some unexplainable cause, the troops forming 
this part of the line would not stand, but broke 
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undera scattered fire which should not have 
occasioned the slightest apprehension in raw 
recruits, much less in old soldiers like them- 
selves. Most officers who have served through 
this War have had instances of the same kind, 


|in their own experience, and will therefore 


readily understand this ; though they may find 
themselves as much at a loss for a satisfactory 
explanation of its cause. 

It was the breaking of this line which in- 
volved the necessity of falling back. A change 
of front was necessary; and this must be made 
to a position which would place our force be- 
tween the enemy and our base. That there was 
no intention of retreating, the soldiers who 
stood fire, clearly understood; and when once 
brought into the new position, in the face of the 
enemy, they were ready to advance upon him, as 
was shown by their magnificent attack when 
ordered forward. 

To the Sixth Corps, which it was my honor 
to command after the death of that noble 
soldier, Sedgwick, to its officers and its men, 
I desire to acknowledge the obligation which, in 
addition to the many others it has imposed, it 
laid upon the country by its steadiness, courage, 
and discipline, in this important battle. With- 
out disparagement to the soldierly qualities of 
other organizations concerned, it is but just to 
claim for it a large share in the successes of the 
day. Being, from the nature of the attack upon 
our lines, somewhat in the position of a reserve 
force, and therefore fairly to be called upon to 
turn the tide of unsuccessful battle, it came up 
nobly to its duty, fully sustaining its tormer 
well-earned laurels. 

To the Commanders, one and all, the full 
meed of thanks is due, That they bore them- 
selves bravely, is evidenced by the fact that of 
the General officers, one was killed, five more 
or less seriously wounded, and all lost their 
horses from the enemy’s bullets; while the list 
of casualties will show that their subordinates 
were in no degree behind them in gallantry and 
deyotion to duty. In one Division, there was 
but one field-officer for duty when the battle 
was over. 

Where all did so well, it may seem invidious 
to attempt to discriminate ; but I desire to call 
attention to the Division Commanders, to whom 
so much of the success of the day was due. 
Brevet Major-general Ricketts was severely 
wounded, early in the action; Brevet. Major- 
general Getty, subsequently in command of the 
Corps, till it was resumed by me, after the arri- 
val of Major-general Sheridan, stoutly con- 
tested the enemy’s advance, and gave time there- 
by, for the necessary formations: Brevet Major- 
general Wheaton, who conducted himself gal- 
lantly; and Brigadier-general Keifer, who was in 
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«command of the Third Division, during the 
entire day, General Rickett being first in com- 
mand of the Corps and subsequently taken 
wounded from the field). 

To my own Staff, also, I was, as usual, under 


— obligations for important services ren- 
red, often in circumstances of the greatest 
danger. Theirnames have already been submit- 
ted to the War Department; and their merits ac- 
knowledged by the Government. 

[The draught was not signed.| 
oh ete Wright to be a true copy from the origi- 


Jos. J. B. Pury. 
Nzw Yorr, December 8, 1869. 


IV.—PALMER, MASSACHUSETTS.* 


EXTRACTS FROM THE RECORDS OF THE TOWN 
OF PALMER, AND MINUTES OF THE HISTORY OF 
THE Town, 


OF THE MINISTERS OF PALMER. 


By a remark in the Report of the Committee to 
the Legislature, for the Grant of the Town, it 
appears that the people had been supplied with 
preaching about three years. This Report was 
made in June, 1733. Probably the Committee 
were in the Town the Spring previous ; so that, 
as early as the latter part of 1729, they were 
supplied with preaching, and from that time 
constantly. 

On the fifth of June, 1732, a Vote was passed in 
town-meeting,to hire Mr. John Harvey to preach; 
and voted to give him six and eight-pence, quar- 
terly, probably for each Sermon or day. 

By a Vote passed at a meeting of the inhabi- 
tants, on the twenty-fifth of January, 173%, 
it appears that several had preached in the 
piace, before Mr. Harvey—Mr. Benjamin Dick- 
amson, Mr. Killpatrick, and Mr. Weld. Wheth- 
er these were all that preached before Mr. 
Harvey, I cannot detagmine; nor can I tell how 
long they preached. But none of them, nor 
was any other person, ordained over the people, 
previous'to Mr. Harvey. 

On the fifth of June, 1784, Rev. John Harvey 
was ordained the first Minister over the Church 
and Congregation,in Elbow Settlement,(Palmer.) 
The Ordination was performed by the London- 
derry Presbytery, upon a scaffold made up, 
under a tree, being a great white oak, standing 
on the plain, on the East side of a meadow cal- 
led “‘ Cedar-swamp-meadow,” within Mr. Har- 





* We are indebted to Professor E. D. Rockwell, of States- 
ville, N. C.. for thispaper. It was copled from the manu- 
scripts of Rev. Simeon Cotton, a native of Long Meadow, 

.. who was Pastor of the Church at Palmer, from 1811 
40 1820, and died at Ashboro’, N.C., in December, 1868. 
_, The date of the pow may be reasonably supposed to be 
the pastorate, at Palmer, of its author. 
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vey’slot. Rev. Mr. Thompson of Londonderry, 
preached the Sermon ; and the Rev. Mr. Moor- 
head gave the Charge. . Town Records, i., 22. 

On the Grantee's Book, there is a Vote to have 
the Ordination at the house of William Shear- 
er, (MacIntosh’s late residence) unless the Pres- 
bytery should otherwise determine, when they 
came. The place whereit was attended is on the 
East side of Mr. Solomon Shaw’s swamp. 

Judging from the complexion of the records, 
Mr. Harvey appears to have given good satis- 
faction, in the first part of his ministry. 

The salary, as nearly as I can ascertain, was 
about sixty pounds. The people also voted 
him, yearly, a certain sum for his fire-wood ; but 
whether by contract, or yearly donation, I can- 
not learn. He also, as the first ordained Minis- 
ter, had the right of taking up the one hundred 
acre lot, mentioned in the Grant for the first 
Minister. This he took up around Cedar-swamp; 
being the farm on which he lived, and on which 
Solomon Shaw now lives. 

In the year 1746, there arose serious difficul- 
ties in the Church, in relation to Mr. Harvey; 
but from. what cause I cannot learn. 

Robert Hunter was appointed a Committee, 
on the eighth of July, 1746, to go to the Pres- 
bytery and get them to come and settle the 
affair ; and, in December of this year, Mr. Har- 
vey appears to have gone to Boston, where his 
character was investigated. A Petition was 
preferred’ to the General Court, by Steward 
Southgate and others, against him; but the 
Court decided against them, and confirmed the 
doings of the Presbytery, by which I conclude 
he was exonerated before that body. 

In the Spring of 1747, reports had got into 
circulation respecting Mr. Harvey’s conduct, on 
the road, coming from Boston, the Fall before. 

On the twenty-second of April, 1747, the people 
appointed a Committee, to go to Boston, at the 
expense of the Town, and make inquiry on the 
road, respecting the conduct of Mr. Harvey. 
This Committee did not attend to the business; 
and were dismissed. They were Seth Shaw, 
David Shaw, and John King. . 

On the eleventh of June, 1747, another Com- 
mittee was appointed and invested with 
full power to prosecute Mr. Harvey, should they 
see cause, and to employ one or more Attornies 
to assist; and a Grant of one hundred pounds 
was made to defray charges. To these proceed- 
ings, eight individuals entered their dissent. 
Grantee's Book, 188. 

Icannot find at what time Mr. Harvey was 
dismissed ; but I find a Vote passed on the eighth 
of March, 1748, to request the Presbytery to dis- 
miss him; and, on the fifth of July, 1748, a Vote 
was passed to choose a Committee to supply the 
pulpit. I suppose therefore he was dismissed 
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within this space—probably on the day he 
was ordained, on the fifth of June, 1748. 

I judge from the appearance of the Records, 
that there were two things brought against him: 
one, Intemperance, the other, criminal connec- 
tion with the wife of Thomas Little. I conclude, 
however, that, the last charge at least, was with- 
out foundation; for I find that Thomas Little 
was one of the eight that protested; and, of 
course, we may suppose he did not believe 
the stories. The people seem, for some reason, 
to have become dissatisfied with Mr. Harvey, 
‘and were determined, at all adventures, to be 
rid of him. ‘ And there seems to have been a 
good deal of heat, as the parties ran high and a 
persecuting — was indulged. What was the 
state of the Church, or what sort of a preacher 
Mr. Harvey was, I cannot learn. 

From Palmer, he went, as I am told, to Glas- 
cow (Blandford) where he became blind, in 
which situation he used to visit Palmer. At 
Blandford, he died; but whether he preached 
after he left Palmer I do not learn. He had a 


daughter that was married, in Palmer, to John | 


Pables, in 1740, so that he, most probably, must 


have been a man some in years, when he came | 


to Palmer. 

After Mr. Harvey’s dismission, the people 
were, forsome time, destitute of asettled Minis- 
ter. In this space, several candidates preached 
in the place. On the twenty-second of November, 
1748, the people gave acall to Mr. Boyd, which 
he negatived. After him, a Mr. Kniblow preach- 
ed in the place. 

He it was that the Town refused to pay in full, 
beeause he did not preach his own Sermons. 
‘And it is said that he made a public confession 
for the sin of lying, having been charged with 
copying a particular Sermon, and denying, it 
was proved against him. 

On the twenty-ninth of July, 1752, the people 
gave a call toa Mr. Timothy Symes, which he 
negatived. 

The next candidate was Robert Burns. To 
him, the people gave a call, on the fourteenth of 
September, 1753, and voted him six hundred 
Pounds, old tenor, or eighty Pounds, lawful 
money, settlement, and sixty Pounds, lawful 
money, salary. I find that the bill for his 
preaching, as a candidate, was made up to the 
fifteenth of November, 1758; and I conclude 
that he was ordained about that time. 

Mr. Burns purchased, probably of Mr. Har- 
vey, the farm on which Mr. H. lived; and he 
resided there, a single man, during his stay in 
Palmer. He left a few Minutes of the Church 
Records; and from these, as well as from other 
sources, I judge him to have been a man of con- 
siderable talents and a systematic man. 

’ IT suppose he continued to be the Minister, till 


| 
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about January, 1756-7. I find a receipt of his, 
for eight Pounds, being in full of all demands 
against the Town. Supposing that his year 
began in the middle of November, reckoning 
time according to proportion of salary, he con- 
tinued to preach till about the first of February, 
1757. He was not dismissed at that time; but 
from that time he left preaching, and his salary 
was discontinued. 

This happened from the circumstance that, 
at this time, one, Jane Hill, daughter of Thomas 
Hill, declared herself to be with child by him. 
The Town afterwards made a settlement with 
him; bought his farm ; and gave one hundred 
and forty-six Pounds, and agreed to free him 
from all expense in maintaining the child. 

There is a chasm in the Town-Records about 
the time that Mr. Burns was Minister; so that 
little can be known of the state of affairs. Mr. 
Burns’ farm was purchased by the Town, in the 
Summer of 1758. Vide Town Book, i.,215. The 
| Committee’s Report is on page 216. 
| After Mr. Burns was dismissed. several candi- 
dates preached in the place. Among others, 
Rev. Nat, Benedict preached to general accept- 
ance ; and people were desirous of retaining him, 
but failed. After him, a Mr. Curtis preached to 
acceptance; but I do not find that he had a call. 
In 1760, some people having heard of Mr. Bald- 
| win, that he was such a man as they wanted ;.a 
Vote was passed, on the twenty-seventh of Octo- 
ber, 1760, to send Mr. Seth Shaw to Southold, on 
Long Island, toinvite him to Palmer, to preach 
on probation. On Tuesday, the third of March, 
1761, the people gave him a call and made him 
the following proposals: heshould be settled on 
the Presbyterian form of church-government ; 
that he should have sixty Pounds of lawful me- 
ney paid him annually, asa salary, from the time 
of his installation, during his continuing in the 
work of the ministry, in the district; that he 
should have the 150 acre lot, reserved fora min- 
istry-lot, for his own proper use and estate, by 
paying into the treasury the sum of one hun- 
dred and fifty Pounds, lawful money, or secur- 
ing the same to be paid, in a reasonable time, 
with the interest. Town Book, i., 235. 

On the fourth of April, 1761, a Vote was pass- 
ed, choosing a Committee of five to sell the min- 
istry-lot and give a Deed of the same to Mr. 
Baldwin. This Committee consisted of James 
Brackenridge, Robert Rogers, Noah Cooly, Thom- 
as King, and Samuel Shaw. Their instructions 
were to give him a Warranty Deed, on his giving 
security forthe payment of one hundred and fifty 
Pounds, within five years, with interest. Town 
Book, i.. 238. This contract was to be completed 
immediately after his installment, but if not in- 
stalled, then not to be made. There is no men- 
tion, on the Town Records, of the time of his in- 
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stallation ; but, from Mr. Baldwin, I learned that 
it was on the seventeenth of June, 1761. 

The installation service was performed 
by the Boston Presbytery. There was some 
difficulty about the settlement. Afterthe Pres- 
bytery came together they concluded to disperse 
without installing, and did actually disperse. 
The difficulty arose from the attachment of the 
people to the Presbyterian form and the differ- 
ent views of Mr. Baldwin, he being more in- 
clined to Independency, or, as it was said, was 
not more than half a Presbyterian. The people 
were, however, loathto part with him; and 
having come to an agreement, sent messengers 
after the Ministers that had gone, and brought 
them back ; and they proceeded to install Mr. 
Baldwin, as a Presbyterian Minister. 

He continued to be a Minister of the place, till 
the nineteenth of June, 1811; when, at the time of 
my ordination, he was dismissed at his own re- 
quest, by the Council that ordained me. He ap- 

ears, from his sermons that I have seen, to have 
maplain preacher. His sermons are most of 


them of the hortatory kind. A Minister who 
knew him well, remarked once to me, that the 
four cardinal points in his preaching were, de- 
nouncing, threatening, inviting, and beseeching. 

By papers that I find among his manuscripts, 
it appears that he was not alwayssatisfied with 
his situation ; and that he did not alwaysthink 


the people did by him as they ought. About 
the years 1777 and 1783, he drew up a Memo- 
rial, stating his grievances with a view of ask- 
ing a dismission. Matters, however, wére com- 
promised, so that he continued in the Town till 
old age rendered him incapable of preaching. 
He labored under great difficulties—a small 
salary, poorly paid, a large family and expen- 
sive, he struggled hard for a living. When he 
was dismissed, though an old man, worn out in 
the service of the people, they appeared not to 
have any regard for his feelings or circumstances. 
There was considerable talk about withhold- 
ing all his salary, under pretence that he was 
settled only during the supply of the pulpit. 
His children, however, endl not suffer him to 
yield to this ; and a Vote was finally obtained to 
give him one hundred dollars per annum, during 
his life; to which he consented. But even then 
the people had littleness enough to tax his 
property and exact the collection, because 
there was no specific agréement to the contrary. 

During his ministry, there was no special re- 
vival. In a paper, I find hespeaks with con- 
cern about the people; and laments the low 
state of religion. He kept norecord of Church 
affairs ; so that the state of the Church cannot 
be known. Among his loose papers I find the 
following memorandum, in his own hand- 
writing : 
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“T, Moses Baldwin was born Nov. 4. A. D. 
‘1732; two months after, my father died: and my 
“ mother about four years after him. After the 
“death of the latter, I lived abodt two years 
“with my uncle Harrison. After this, I lived 
“with Moses Ball, my mother’s uncle, till I was 
“ fifteen years of age, when God in his provi- 
“dence was pleased to remove him by death. 
“After this, I put myself as an apprentice to 
“learn a trade, which I pursued till I was 
“nineteen years of age, when God gave me a 
“greater sense of my lost state and of the im- 
“portance of salvation than I had ever yet 
“had. Upon this, being resolved to seek God 
“till I found him through all.”— [Here the 
writing ceases. EH. F. R.| 


INDIAN NAMES IN AND ABOUT PALMER. 


WoppdEQvuopocn, or WoopyquapocH, a high 
mountain in Brimfield. Old Recofds, p. 52. Query? 
Is not this a corruption of Potequadick, aname 
of a high mountain, in Palmer, in the North 
part, at the foot of which lies a pond known by 
the same name; and from this runs a brook 
distinguished by the same? 

QvuaBoe, or QuaBoaG, the name of what is 
now sometimes called Chickopee-river, being 
the South branch of the Chickopee, that runs 
through Palmer. It issues from a pond in 
Brookfield, which pond and town were ancient- 
ly known by this name; and the name seems 
to have been applied to the branch of the 
Chickopee, till it formed the junction with the 
other branches. 

CurcKkopeE, the name of a river that empties 
into the Connecticut, at Springfield. It holds 
this name till it reaches Palmer, where it di- 
vides into three branches; and modern cus- 
tom seems to have applied it to the South 
branch of the three, till it reaches Brimfield. 

The name is also applied to certain large hills 
or mountains, bordering on the branch lying in 
Monson. 

Monoacuoaa, a large swell of land in Ludlow. 

WALLAMANUMPS, a rapid in the Chickopee, 
at Ludlow. This name, in the manner of 
speaking it, strikingly describes the thing—the 
easy flow of the syllables, the rapid succession 
of the sounds of the liquids, together with the 
final termination of the mute, which suddenly 
stops the voice, convey a striking representation 
of the scenery at the place. 

Acawaws, the name of a riverrunning through 
West Springfield, and emptying into the Con- 
necticut. Also of another river, near Ipswich. 
It probably means crooked, or rapid. 

Poconsick, a small stream, on the North 
part of Long-Meadow, emptying into the Con- 
necticut. 
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WarcHoaGc, the name of a stream and the 
adjacent territory in the East part of Long-Mea- 
dow ; probably written Oatchog. 

WILLIMANSETT, a small stream emptying in- 
to the Connecticut, in the North part of Chick- 
opee. 


V.—A CHAPTER IN NEW. ENGLAND 
THEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSY. 
PYNCHON AND HOLYOKE. 

By Rev. Doctor GILLETT, 


* President Quincy, in his History of Harvard 
University, quoting from the Autobiography of 
the Rev. John Barnard, relates some interesting 
facts bearing upon the election of his prede- 
cessor, President Holyoke. While the election 
was in agitation, Barnard was invited to dinner 
, by Governor Belcher. At table, Holyoke was 





mentioned as a candidate for the presidency. 
The Governor asked Barnard his opinion of him. 
The reply was, “In my humble opinion, there is 
“tno fitter person in the Province than Mr. Hol- 
“yoke.” “I should think so too,” said a Bos- 
“ton Minister, who was present, “ if it were not 
“for his principles.” Barnard being, as he 
says, ‘‘nettled” by the remark, inquired point- 
edly, ‘Do you know, Sir, anything bad of his 
“ principles?" “No,” the Boston Minister re- 
plied, ‘‘ but I should be glad to know his prin- 
“ciples.” “Iam surprised,” retorted Barnard, 
“that a gentleman of yeur character should 
“insinuate bad principles of a brother when 
“you know of none, especially since that gen- 
“‘tleman has been approved as a valuable Min- 
“ister among us, for above twenty years.” 
Governor Belcher, interested in the conversa- 
tion, made further inquiry of Barnard; and at | 
length pointedly asked, “ But can you vouch 
“for Mr. Holyoke’s Calvinistic principles?” 
Barnard assured him that he thought Mr. Hol- 
yoke as orthodox a Calvinist as any man, al- 
though of too Catholic a temper to cram his 
principles down another man’s throat. “ Then,” 
said his Excellency, “I believe he must be the 
“‘man;” and, accordingly, he was the man; and 
was elected unanimously by the Corporation 
and Overseers, as President of Harvard College. 
Perhaps it was less a mystery at that day 
than at the present, why President Holyoke’s 
Calvinism was subject to suspicion. 
of two of the greatest heresiarchs of early New 
England history flowed in his veins. He was 
the great grandson of William Pynchon, and, 
also, of Edward Holyoke. Each of these had 
written and, published views that had been 
sharply controverted in their day, and that had 


The blood | 





produced serious agitation and alarm, in both 
Church and State. 
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William Pynchon came to this country, in 
1630. He was from Springfield, in Essex, Eng- 
land; and after tarrying awhile at Roxbury, he 
gathered a company of colonists around him, 
and laid the foundations of Springfield, on the 
Connecticut-river. A well-read, if not liber- 
ally educated, man, he was familiar with the 
theological questions of the day, in which he 
took a deep interest. He read and criticised 
the writings of Puritan theologians, like Jacob 
and Ainsworth. With the latter, from whom 
he differed, he entered into correspondence, 
controverting some of the views which he had 
published. What these views were may easily 
be inferred from comparing Pynchon’s 7'reatise 
with Ainsworth’s writings. The exiled Puritan 
Pastor, had published, doubtless in Holland, 
his work on the Communion of Saints; of 
which a second edition appeared in 1615; a 
third, in 1628, at Amsterdam ; and a fourth, at 
London, in 1641. It was just the book fora man 
like William Pynchon, in his wilderness dwell- 
ing, to pore over—a book which, in eloquent 
words and glowing sentences, set forth the unity 
of Christian fellowship and the glorious priv- 
ileges which were associated with it. 

But, in this work, were a few sentences which 
seemed to Pynchon, obnoxious to criticism, set- 
ting forth sentiments which had perplexed or 
stumbled him in the writings of other contem- 
poraries; and to which he could not give his 
assent, After his correspondence with Ainsworth, 
he took up his pen to set forth and vindicate 
his own views; and during the thirteen years 
that intervened between his settlement at 
Springfield, in 1637, and 1650, when his book 
was published, he had shaped them for the 
press. A layman, in the depths of the wilder- 
ness, on the very outskirts of the civilized 
world, with nature around him in her savage 
grandeur, and with few, perhaps, but his Pastor, 


| Moxon, to sympathize with him, his book, as a 


work of theological disquisition, would invite 
our notice, even had it not acquired, by subse- 
quent events, a remarkable notoriety. 

In his Communion of Saints, Ainsworth had 
inserted one Chapter entitled, ‘“ Of Man’s Re- 
“ demption by the Grace of God in Christ.” In 
the course of this, he had said of Christ, “he 
“ willingly gave up his body for a sacrifice, and 
“ bore the wrath of God, due for our trespasses ; 
“he who knew no Sin was made Sin for us,” 

It is doubtless true that some of Ainsworth’s 
contemporaries among the Puritan writers had 
expanded and emphasized these views, and pre- 
sented them in much more obnoxious form, 
But Ainsworth was by far the most eminent 
writer; and, in New England especially, he was 
regarded as a high theological authority, and 
it is to him, with whom Pynchon was acquaint- 
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ed and with whom he had corresponded, that | 


he especially directs his attention. 


In 1650, his work was published in London; |. 


and the first copies of it reached Boston early 
in October. It was entitled: The Meritorious 
Price of our Redemption, Justification, etc., 
clearing it from some common errors, and show- 
ing, (1,) That Christ did not suffer for us those 
unutterable torments of God's wrath that com- 
monly are called Hgll-torments, to redeem our 
souls from them; (2.) That Christ did not bear 
our sins by God’s imputation, and therefore he 
did not bear the curse of the law for them; 
(8.) That, Christ hath redeemed us from the 
curse of the law (not by suffering the said curse 
. for us, but) by a: satisfactory price of Atone- 
ment; viz., by paying or performing unto his 
Father that invaluable precious thing of his 
mediatorial obedience, whereof his. mediato- 
rial sacrifice of Atonement was the master-piece ; 
(4.) A sinner’s righteousness is} explained and 
cleared from some common errors. Quarto, pp. 
168, —- . 

This lengthy title sets forth quite tully and 
correctly the scope of the work. Pynchon’s 
starting-point was undoubtedly the denial that 
Christ suffered, as a substitute for us, the wrath 
of God due to our sins. But, in establishing 
this point, he was under a conscious logical ne- 
cessity of going yet farther, denying imputa- 
tion in the accepted orthodex sense, and taking 
from the work of Christ, in Redemption, the sac- 
rificial element which had been supposed to 
constitute its vital essence. 

For instance, on the subject of imputation, 
he says, (p. 13.) “to impute sin to any is to 
“account them for guilty sinners, and to im- 
“pute the guilt of other men’s sins to any, is 
‘*to account them guilty of other men’s sins by 
“ participation; but in case there be no partici- 
“pation with other men in their sins, then it 
“cannot stand with justice to impute other 
“men’s sins to them.” 

He adds, (p. 14.) “You may, with as good 
“ reason, affirm that God the Father doth still 
“impute our sins to Christ, now he sits at the 
“right hand of God, in glory, as affirm that 
“that he did impute our sins to him, when he 
“ was alive here, upon theearth.” And, again, 

. 15.)“ The common doctrine of imputation 
“is I know not what kind of imputation: it is 
“such a strange kind of imputation, that it 
“differs from all the several sorts of imputing 
“gin to any that ever I can meet with in all the 
“scriptures.” 

The treatise is conducted under the form of 
a dialogue, between a tradesman and a divine, 
the former drawing his objections from the 
commonly-received orthodox authorities, more 
especially from the writings of Henry Jacob ; 


. 
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and the latter replying to them and setting 
forth Pynchon’s own views. 

Among other objections of the tradesman, he 
introduces the language of Scripture, where it 
is said of Christ, by the Prophet Isaiah, “ he 
“bare our iniquities.” But this is met—as re- 
cently by Dr. Bushnell, in his work, The Vica- 
rious Sacrifiee—by rendering iniquities as in- 
firmities ang diseases, which Christ removed or 
bore away. ‘The healing virtue of Christ's 
“ stripes,” we are told, “lies not in the patient 
“bearing them, but in his active mediatorial 
‘“‘ obedience, which is tried through stripes and 
“ sufferings.” 

This view seems to be necessitated by the po- 
sition that Christ did not endure the penalty to 
which the sinner was exposed. Certain incon- 
gruities are represented as following from the 
admission of this point. We must hold that 
(p. 88.) “if God the Father was angry with the . 
‘Mediator, because he did bear our sins, then 
‘God the Father must be angry with him- 
“self, because he in like sort doth bear our 
“sins.” It is asserted, moreover, (p. 38.) that 
“Christ doth still bear our sins in heaven, as 
**much as ever he did here upon earth.” 

To the objection, that it is said in Scripture 
that Christ was made Sin, the reply is, that the 
word Sin is used for Sin-offering. The agony 
of Christ in the Garden is ascribed, not to the 
wrath of God or any withdrawal of his favor, 
but to “fa natural fear of death.” 

It is quite significant that with such views as 
these, Pynchon combats the notion of a general 
atonement. He asserts (p. 87) “it is a most 
“dangerous error to say that Christ hath 
“redeemed the whole world; it is another er- 
“ror, as dangerous as the former, to say that 
“one drop of the blood of Christ is sufficient 
“to redeem the whole world.” He admits, 
(p. 88,) that “all mankind, in general, are be- 
‘““come sinners through Adam's fall;” yet he 
insists (p. 107) “that God cannot, in justice, 
“justify any man by the imputation of Christ’s 
“active obedience.” 

Undoubtedly, Pynchon, proceeding from his 
main position that Christ did not suffer the 
wrath of God, and that man’s Redemption did 
not spring from Christ’s endurance of that 
wrath, adopted views inconsistent with receiv- 
ed orthodoxy, and not always consistent be- 
tween themselves, But the extreme language 
ot some of the Puritan theologians had pro- 
duced in his mind a re-action, and, there is good 
reason to believe, not in hisalone. Several emi- 
nent laymen in the Colony, probably, had perus- 
ed the werk before it was sent over.tu England, 
to be published ; and Edward Holyoke, at least, 
must have assented substantially to the views it 
presented. 
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But when it was brought back to this coun- 
try, it excited deep and wide-spread alarm, 
The orthodox Pastors, in the vicinity of Boston, 
shared with leading civilians the tear that the 
reputation of the Colony abroad, especially in 
England, might be compromised by it.. The 
General Court was convened to consider it. 
Their course was, at least, prompt and energetic, 
To free themselves from the suspicion of Chris- 
tian brethren in England, and irom complicity 
with its composure and publication, they pro- 
tested their “‘innocency as being concerned in 
“it,” and declared their “abhorrence of many 
“opinions therein.” Nor was this all. The 
Legislature appointed John Norton, soon to be- 
come Cotton’s successor in Boston, and the 
leading Theologian of the Colony, to answer 
the book. This was well enough, but it was 
not so expressive as the order given to the Mar- 
shal—to burn the book, publicly, on the follow- 
ing day, after the Lecture, in Boston market. 
The order was punctually executed, on the 
seventeenth of October, 1650. 

Intelligence of what had been done by the 
General Court, in the matter of Pynchon’s book, 
. reached Roger Williams, in Rhode Islagd. He 
was naturally indignant, and, at the same time, 
anxious to see the obnoxious publication. In 
October, of course within a few days of the 
transaction in Boston, he wrote to John Win- 
throp, Junior, subsequently Governor of Con- 
necticut, a letter, in which, speaking of the 
book, he says, “If it come to your hand, I may 
“hope to see it; however, the Most High and 
“only Wise will by this case discover what 
“‘Jibertie conscience hath in this land.” * 

Tue Declaration of the Court, attested by 
the Clerk’s signature, was ordered to be sent to 
England, to be there printed. Pynchon him- 
self” wus summoned to appear and answer be- 
fore the Court, for his opinions, on the first day 
of the next Session. On the thirteenth of May, 
1651, he replied, in person, to the summons, 
He now avowed himself the author of his book. 
The Court, out of “tender respect” to him, of- 
fered him liberty to confer with all the Elders 
present, or such of them as he chose. He ac- 
cepted the offer; and, as the result, stated to 
the Court that, according to their advice, “I 
“have conferred with Mr. Cotton, Mr. Norrice, 
“and Mr. Norton, about some points of the 
“greatest consequence in my book, and I hope 
“Thave explained my meaning to them as to 
“take off the worst construction; and it hath 
“pleased God to let me sce that I have not 
“spoken in my book so fully of the price and 
“merit of Christ’s suffering, as I should have 
“done; for, inmy book, I call them but trials of 
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“his obedience, yet intending thereby to ampli- 
“fy and exalt the mediatorial obedience of 
“Christ as the only meritorious price of man’s 
“Redemption. But now I am much inclined 
“to think that his sufferings were appointed by 
“God for a further end, namely, as the due 
“ punishment of our sins by way of satisfaction 
“to divine justice for man’s Redemption.” 

In the circumstances in which Pynchon 
found himself, it would not be strange if he 
gave a more favorable account of himself than 
his real convictions would warrant. We have 
some reason to believe that the awe inspired* by 
the honorable Court.and the venerable Elders 
wrought in him a disposition to concede to the 
extreme limit that his conscience would allow. 
Whether, for his own peace sake, he went beyond 
that limit, we are not warranted to say; but he 
must have given encouragement to the belief 
that he was ready to renounce his printed views, 
which was by no means warranted by his sul se- 
quent course. 

The Court indeed judged that Mr. Pynchon 
was ina “hopeful way to give good satisfac- 
“tion,” and allowed him, on some day in the 
next week, to return to Springfield. The 
troubles in his family, of which we have such 
ambiguous accounts, had already begun; and 
we cannot but suspect that the witchcraft of 
the time and place had some unexplained con- 
nection with the heresy of the Springfie'’d col- 
onist. He was, at least, and on various ac- 
counts, naturally, anxious to return to his home ; 
and the Court directed him to take Mr. Norton's 
answer to his book with him, to consider it, so 
that he might be able to give all due satisfac- 
tion at the next Session. 

Norton’s answer, thus promptly prepared, 
early in 1651, was published in London, in 1653, 
It bore the title, A Discussion of the great 
point in Divinity, the Sufferings of Christ ; 
and the Question about his Righteousness, ac- 
tive, passive ; and the imputation thereof. Be- 
ing an answer to a Dialogue, entitled, The Mer- 
itorious Prince of our Redemption, Justifica- 
tion, ete. : 

In opposition to Pynchon, Norton maintains 
—First, The imputation of the disobedience of 
the elect unto Christ. Second. That Christ, #s 
God-tman, Mediator, and our Surety, fulfilled the 
luw by his original conformity and active and 
passive obedience thereunto, for the elect. 
Third. The Imputation of that obedience unto 
the believer for justification. Some of the 
statements of Pynchon—so far as the words 
strictly considered might: imply—Norton was 
disposed to grant; but he remarks: “It is very 
“true that the mediatory obedience of Christ 
“is the meritorious and full price of redemp- 


* Massachusetie Historical Collections, Fourth Series. ' “tion; but most untrue in the sense of your 
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“‘ mediatorial obedience; for you leave out and 
“reject, from thence, Christ’s obedience to the 
“Jaw of works, as God-man, his judicial bear- 
“ing of sin, his suffering the punishment due 
“for sin, in way of satisfaction to divine jus- 
“ tice, and all this as the Surety of the Elect.” 

Pynchon took Norton’s answer back with 
him to, Springfield, but it did not effect his 
conversion. Although he occupied no enviable 
position, confronted alike by the Civil and Ec- 
clesiastical authorities, his character and stand- 
ing commanded respect, even from those to 
whom he stood opposed. Sir Henry Vane had 
been his intimate friend, and,even in England, 
was not indifferent to events which were trans- 
piring in the American wilderness. Perhaps 
the suspicions to which his own orthodoxy had 
been subjected, made him the more ready to 
sympathize with Pynchon. It is not improb- 
able, that while writing in his behalf to the | 
authorities of the Colony, he corresponded | 
with him, also, and, at this critical period, ad- | 
dressed to him encouraging words. Pynchon 
must also have bean confident of the approval of | 
his Pastor, Moxon, who soon after accompanied 
him to England. Nor was the General Court by | 
any means unanimous in his condemnation. 
When this body declared its abhorrence of 
Pynchon’s book and ordered it to be burned, we | 
find that several of the Deputies declared their 
dissent. William Hawthorn, who bore the hon- 
ored title of Major ; who was a colleague with 
Bradstreet, when the two were Massachusetts 
Commissioners of the United Colonies; who, in 
common with the Deacons of Salem Church, laid 
hands on Higginson, and was prominent in pub- 
lic spheres under the Colonial Government ; Hen- 
ry Bartholomew, likewise employed in public 
service ; Edward Holyoke, with whose family 
that of Pynchon was connected; and Joseph 
Hills, Richard Walker, and Stephen Kinsley, 
were all opposed to the proceedings of the Gen- 
eral Court. With such sympathizers, Pynchon 
might calmly peruse and deliberately prepare 
his reply to Norton. 

But he must have been well aware that it would 
not be advisable for him to await in the Colony 
the publication of his reply. He was not pre- 
pared to offer any recantation which would give 
satisfaction to the General Court. This body, 
which met in October, reserved their decision in | 
his case till the ensuing May, in the hope that he 
might, if possible, ‘* be reduced into the way of 
‘¢Truth, and that he might renounce the errors | 
‘‘and heresies published in his book.” | He was | 
required, however, to appear before the Court, at 
its next Session, and give answer, or to forfeit 
one hundred pound . 

Pynchon had yet some reason to expect that 
the “Court would treat him with a measure of 








lenity. Certain * brethren in Old England, in 
‘*behalf of Mr. Pynchon,” wrote to their 
friends in New England, urging milder proceed- 
ings. The Court, however, ordered Norton's 
work to be forwarded and printed in England. 
They were fearful that the Churches there should 
suspect that the views of Pynchon, on Redemp- 
tion and Sanctification, received public counten- 
ance on this side of the Atlantic. At the end of 
Norton’s volume, a letter, in reply to the commu- 
nication of the ‘‘brethren in Old England,” is 
inserted, signed by John Cotton, Richard Mather, 
Zechariah Symmes, John Wilson and William 
Thompson, leading Clergymen in the Colony. 
In this letter, they say, ‘*The General Court do 
‘believe and profess (as ourselves likewise do) 
‘*that the obedience of Christ to the whole law 
‘* (which is the Law of righteousness) is the matter 
‘of our Justification, and the imputation of our 
‘*Sins to Christ (and thereupon his suffering the 
‘sense of the wrath of God upon him for our 
‘«sins) and the imputation of his obedience and 
‘‘ sufferings are the formal cause of our justifica- 
‘*tion, and that they that do deny this, do now 
‘take away both these, both the matter and form 
‘‘of ounfustification (as this book doth) and take 
‘*away also our justification, which is the life of 
‘*our souls and of our religion, and, therefore, 
‘* called the justification of life. Romane vy, 18. 
‘*As for the notion which you conceive he 
‘*(Pynchon) declineth, of infinite wrath, we 
“readily conceive with you, that though God’s 
‘‘wrath be (as himself is) infinite, yet no crea- 
‘*ture can bear infinite wrath, but be swallowed 
“up of it; and, therefore, the wicked are put to 
‘*suffer finite wrath in an infinite time ; yet this 
‘* suffering in an infinite time is accidental, in re- 
“gard to the finiteness of the creature, but 
‘¢ Christ being infinite God, as well as finite man, 
“his manhood suffering, though in a finite mea- 
‘‘sure, the sense of God's wrath, both in soul 
“and body, the infiniteness of his Godhéad, 
“(whereto his manhood was united in one per- 
‘*son) made his finite suffering, in a finite time, 
**to become of infinite value and efficacy, for 
‘* the satisfaction of God’s justice, the transaction 
‘‘of our redemption.” 

The resolute spirit evinced by the proceedings 
of the Court and the letter of the Elders, 
boded no goodto Pynchon. To assure to the 
Colony the support and sympathy of Cromwell, 
Cotton addressed him a letter, (July, 1651,) justi- 
fying his course in ‘ purging the Parliament 
‘‘and presenting the King to publique tryall.” 
The successful chieftain must have been gratified, 
in no ordinary degree, to be told, ‘‘I am fully 
‘*satisfyed that you have all this while fought 
‘the Lord’s battells, and the Lord hath owned 
‘you, in all your expeditions, which maketh 
‘* my poor prayers the more serious, and faithful, 
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‘‘and affectionate, (as God helpeth), in your be- 
‘‘half. In like frame (as I conceive) are the 
‘‘spirits of our brethren, (the Elders and Churches 
‘of these parts,) carried forth, and the Lord ac- 
‘‘cept us and help you in Christ.” It is very 
evident, that no pains were spared to secure the 
sympathy and favor of the predominating powers 
in England on the side of the measures of the 
General Court. 

And these measures needed an apology, espe- 
cially at this juncture. ‘‘ Brethren in Old Eng- 
‘‘Jand” were very insufficiently acquainted with 
the causes and occasions for alarm that were felt 
by brethren on this side of the ocean. Seekers, 
Baptists, Quakers, to say nothing of Pynchon and 
his friends, or of the rising terrors of witchcraft, 
were already exciting grave apprehension among 
the Elders and Magistrates. The Legislature, in 
their May Session, 1651, gave expression to the 
general alarm, by the appointment of a day of 
fasting and prayer. They grounded this appoint- 
ment (June 18) not only on the condition of 
things in England, Ireland, and Scotland, but on 
the consideration ‘how far Satan prevails 
‘* amongst usin respect to witchcraft, as also by 
‘the drawing away of some from the Truth to 
‘*the profession and practice of strange opin- 
‘*jons.” 

Clark's Iii News from New Hngland, in which 
he complained of the persecutions to which he, 
Crandal, and Holmes, had been subjected, in Bos- 
ton, was not calculated to give a favorable view 
of the tolerance of the New Englund authorities. 
Almost contemporaneously with the proceedings 
in Pynchon’s case, it had been sent to England, 
and excited at once the sympathy and the grief of 
leading English Puritans. Among those who sent 
back letters of remonstrance, were such men as 
Doctor John Owen * and Sir Richard Saltonstall. 
The latter had resided for a short time in New 
England, and took a deep interest in its prosperi- 
ty. To the Boston Ministers, Cotton and Wilson, 
he wrote : ‘‘ It doth not a little grieve my spirit, to 
‘hear what sadd things are reported dayly of 
‘* your tyranny and persecution in New England, 
‘as that you fine, whip and imprison men for 
‘their consciences.” He goes on to say that 
such proceedings led some to deny their faith 
and become hypocrites. ‘‘ These rigid wayes have 
‘‘]ayed you very lowe in the hearts of the Saynts. 
‘‘T do assure you I have heard them pray in 
‘the publique assemblies, that the Lord would 
“give you meeke and humble spirits, not to 
“stryve soe much for uniformity as to keep the 
“ unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. When 
‘“‘T was in Holland, about the beginning of our 
‘‘ warres, I remember some Christians there, that 


* Owen's letter of reproof must have been of a some- 


what later date. 
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‘* then had serious thoughts of planting in New 
‘* England, desired me to write to the Governor 
‘* thereof, to know if those that differ with you 
‘*in opinion, yet houlding the same foundation in 
‘* religion, as Anabaptists, Seekers, Antinomians, 
‘*and the like, might he permitted to live among 
‘* you, to which I received this short answer from 
‘* your then Governor, Mr. Dudley, ‘ God forbid’ 
‘(said he) ‘our love for the truth should be 
** * growne so could that we should tolerate errors.’ 
‘*T hope you do not assume to yourselves infal- 
‘‘libility of judgment.” 

Cotton's reply to this letter (June, 1652) is 
apologetic, with something of an indignant tone. 
‘** Wee are amongst those,” he says, ‘*‘ whom, (if 
‘“‘you knew us better) you would account of 
“ peaceable in Israel, yet neither are we so vast 
‘*in our indulgence or toleration, as to think the 
‘*men you speak of, suffered an unjust censure.” 
He then reviews the facts stated in 1/2 News from 
New England, correcting misstatements, and pro- 
ceeds: ‘* We believe there is a vast difference be- 
‘*tween men’s inventions and God’s institutions, 
‘¢ Wee fled from men’s inventions, to which wee 
‘*else should have been compelled. Wee com- 
‘*pell none to men’s inventions. If our wayes 
‘*(rigid wayes as’ you call them) have layd us 
‘*low in the hearts of God’s people, yea and of 
‘*the saints (as you stile them) wee do not be- 
‘* lieve itis any part of their saint-ship. . . . 
‘*We are far from arrogating infallibility of 
‘* judgment to ourselves, or affecting uniformity. 
‘Uniformity God never required, infallibility he 
‘* never granted us.” 

While this correspondence was taking place, 
Pynchon remained unmolested at his Cone in 
Springfield. He was, indeed, removed from that 
control of civil affairs which, as the founder of 
the town and its leading citizen, he had exercised 
hitherto. But, to lighten the blow as much as 
possible, and to combine healing influences with 
severe measures, his son-in-law, Henry Smith, 
was appointed to his place, to govern in the af- 
fairs of Springfield. 

It is very doubtful whether Pynchon appreci- 
ated such forbearance. As the Session of the 
General Court, to which he was summoned, drew 
nigh, (May, 1652) he found in himself no strong- 
er inclination to recant his views than had been 
manifested hitherto. It is certain that he did not 
answer to the summons. It is less certain wheth- 
er he had to pay the one hundred pounds which 
he was to forfeit by his absence. The ‘‘ rigid 
‘* ways” of the authorities, ascribed to them in 
the letter of Saltonstall, might warrant us in be- 
lieving that the fine was exacted to the last farth- 
ing ; nor would it be to the credit of those who 
were dealing so harshly with humble men, like 
Crandal and Holmes, to suffer an offender, like 
Pynchon, of a higher rank, altogether to escape. 
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Still there were considerations persuading them 
to forbearance. Some two or three weeks before 
the meeting of the Court, the letter from Sir 
Henry Vane, formerly Governor of the Colony, 
to which reference has already been made, was 
put into the hands of the Magistrates. In this, 
they were desired to deal gently with Pynchon, 
‘*in a brotherly way, and encourage him in the 
‘‘improvement of his excellent abilities, for fur- 
‘*ther service of the Churches.” It is possible 
that, under the influence of this and other ap- 
peals, as well as from considerations of expedien- 
cy, Pynchon was excused from appearing before 
the Court. This, however, seemsscarcely probable. 
His own course, in promptly leaving the country 
and returning to England, as well as the tone of 
the reply to Vane's letter, which followed his de- 

ure, and which we shall soon consider, would 
tend to convince us that Pynchon purchased a 
present reprieve by the payment of his fine. 

But, whether he paid it or not, he evidently 
did not put much faith in the clemency of the 
Court. Without awaiting the proceedings of 
its Autumn Session, he made preparations to 
leave thecountry. The commandmentof the Lord, 
we are told, ‘‘is pure, enlightening the eyes; ” 
but the commandments of the. Massachusetts 
Magistrates did not have this effect on Pynchon. 
Reinforced by the arguments of Norton, they 
still left him an incorrigible offender against the 


ecclesiastical, as well as civil, standards of ortho- 


dox belief in the Colony. He did not feel that 
it was safe or advisavle to remain longer within 
reach of the summons of the General Court. In 
September, 1652, a month before the next meet- 
ing of the Court, he was on the ocean, bound 
for England, accompanied by his son-in-law, 
Smith, and his Pastor, Moxon. 

The reply to Vane's letter, in his behalf, follow- 
ed him to the Old World. It was drawn up by 
Endicott and his Council, who speak of Pynch- 
on’s doctrine as dangerous and pernicious. ‘‘ We 
‘‘are much grieved,” they say, ‘‘that such an 
‘‘ erroneous pamphlet was penned by any New 
‘England man, especially a Magistrate among 
‘¢ ys,” Nota Minister in the four Colonies, they 
said, approved it; but all judged it heretical. 


After referring to their having obtained of Nor- | 


ton to answer the work, they say of Pynchon 
that he ‘‘ might have kept his judgment to him- 
‘‘self, as it seems he did above thirty years, 
‘¢ most of which time he hath lived amongst us 
‘¢ with honour, much respect, and love.” But 
when he published and spread ‘ his erroneous 
‘‘ books amongst us, to the endangering of the 
« faith of such as might read them (as the like 
‘¢ effects have followed the reading of other er- 
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‘*We used all lawful Christian means, with as 
**much tenderness, respect, and love, as he could 
**expect, which, we think, he himself will ac- 
‘*knowledge. He was then thereby so convinc- 
‘ed, that he seemed to yield forsubstance the 
** case in controversy, signed with his own hand. 
‘* But in the interim (as it is reported) he receiy- 
‘‘ed letters from England, which encouraged 
‘*him in his errors,* to the great grief of us all. 
‘* We leave the author, together with the fauters 
‘*and maintainers of such opinions,, to the great 
** Judge of all the earth. Touching that which 
‘**your honoured self doth advise us unto, viz., 
** not to censure any persons for matters of a re- 
‘‘ligious nature or conternment, we desire to 
‘* follow any good advice or counsel from you, 
‘*or any of the people of God, according to the 
‘*rule of God’s Word. Yet we conceive, with 
‘*submission still to better light, that we have 
| **not acted in Mr. Pynchon’s case, either for 
‘* substance or circumstance, as far as we can dis- 
**cern, otherwise than according to rule, as we 
‘**believe in Conscience to God's command we 
** were bound to do.” 

The zeal of the General Court, in behalf of 
sound doctrine, did not rest here. In 1658, they 
enacted ‘that every person that shall publish 
‘‘and maintain any heterodox and erroneous 
‘* doctrine, shall be liable to be quéstioned and 
** censured by the County Court where he liveth, 
‘*according to the merit of his offence.” In the 
following year, they ordered that ‘“no man, al- 
‘* though a Freeman, shall be accepted as a Dep- 
‘fu'y of the General Court, that is unsound in 
‘* judgment concerning the main points of Chris- 
‘*tian religion, as they have been held forth and 
‘*acknowledged by the generality of the Prot- 
‘ estant orthodox writers.” A fine of five pounds 
was to be imposed upon any Freeman who should 
knowingly make choice of such a Deputy. The 
dangerous increase of errors and heresies be- 
came a frequent topic in Fast-day Proclamations ; 
and it was to lift up a standard, against these, 
that John Norton, with the encouragement of 
the authorities, prepared his elaborate work, con- 
taining the system of Christian Doctrines, known 
as The Orthodox Evangelist. It was completed 
shortly after Pynchon embarked for England ; 
althou h it was not published till a year or two 
later. E 

Safe in his English home, at Wraisbury, in 
Buckinghamshire, Pynchon indulged his theolog- 
ical tastes by new publications. Shortly after 
his return, his Jews’ Synagogue was issued from 
the London press; and, in 1655, he published a 
work on the Sabbath. He had not forgotten, 








‘<roneous books brought over into these parts)| 


‘+ we held it our duty, and belicve we were call- | 


‘< ed of God to proceed against bim accordingly. 


| * Undoubtedly some of the letters were from Vane him- 
| self; and he was one of the *‘fauters’ of Pynchon’s opin- 
! jonas, who was to be left to the great Judge. 
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however, his former antagonist, Norton ; and the 
Order of the General Court of the Bay Colony, 
(1654) which precluded the hope that he could 
resume his former position in New England, per- 
haps contributed to the decisive step which he 
took, in 1655, in issuing his answer to the lead- 
ing theologian of the Colony. With nothing 
further to hope from the clemency of the General 
Court, and certainly very little to fear, he was no 
longer disposed to keep silence. His book, 
therefore, was now issued from the London press, 
far more formidable in bulk than his earlier 
pamphlet. It was entitled, The Meritorious 
Price of Man's Redemption, or Christ's Satigfac- 
tion, discussed and explained. It made a small 
quarto of four hundred and thirty-nine pages. 

In this, he refers to the fact that his first publi- 
cation had been partially answered by Anthony 
Burgess, in the Second Part of his 7rue Doctrine 
of Justification, as well as by Norton.* But 
his attention is mainly directed toward the latter, 
who, as he says, *‘affirms, most dangerously, that 
“Christ made full satisfaction, by suffering Hell- 
«torments before his death was complete, and so 
‘+ he makes hisdeath and sacrifice to be altogether 
‘¢vain and needless as to the point of full satis- 
“faction.” With no little shrewdness does he 
manage other points of the controversy, receding 
ecarce perceptibly, if at all, from what he had 
previously advanced. A new edition of his 
work is said to have appeared, in 1662. This is 
doubtful. His Covenant of Nature made with 
Adam was issued in that year. He dates it 
*‘From my study, Wraysbury.” . 

But Pynchon had still his sympathizers in New 
England. Two daughters and one son had re- 
mained behind. One of those daughters had 
married Elizur, the son of Edward Holyoke, 
who had dissented from the judgment pronounced 
against Pynchon’s book. The times had become 
less favorable to the enforcement of the ‘‘ rigid 
“‘wayes” of which Saltonstall had complained. 
A reaction had commenced; and English policy, 











* Pynchon’s views were subsequentiy controverted by 
another English author, by the name of Chewney. In 
1656, this man published his Anti-Socinianism, which pro- 
fesses to contain “ A brief Explication of some places of 
“Holy Scripture. for the confutation of certain gross Er- 
“rours and Socinian Heresies, lately published by William 
= Pynchon, Gent., in a Dialogue of his, called 7'he Merito- 
“rious price of our Redemption.”” An Appendix to this 
work was entitled Airesiarchai, or, A Cage of Unclean 
Birds, containing the Authors, Promoters, Propagators and 
Chief Disseminators of the damnable Socinian Heresie. 
The classification of Pynchon with men with whom he 
could have no sympathy is, of course, unjust, although on 
some points he verged toward, if he did not actually occu- 

y, Socinian ground. It is quite‘evident, however, from his 
etters contained in the Winthrop Correspondence, that he 
would have resented such a classification; and that, at one 
time, he would have favored, against those with whom he 
was thus associated, proceedings similar to those of which 
he had himself reason to complain. He and his friend 
Holyoke were equally opposed to such a toleration as Roger 
Williams and Sir Henry Vane would have approved. 
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under Cromwell, had become more decidedly 
tolerant. It was at this juncture, (1658), that 
Edward Hotyoke, of Romney Marsh, near Bos- 
ton, came forward with « book in which, without 
mentioning the name of Pynchon; he maintained 
and vindicated several of the leading positions 
of the Meritorious Price of Man's Redemption. 

His book was a quarto, for the most part close- 
ly printed, of four hundred and twenty-six 
pages. It bore the title, ‘* The Doctrine of Life, 
‘*or of Man's Redemtion, by the Seed of Eve, 
“ the Seed of Abraham, the Seed of David, ete., 
‘‘as was taught in several Periods of Time, 
** from Gen. iii. 15, till Christ came in the Flesh, 
“to fulfill all Typicall Prefigurations of him by 
‘his Death. Wherein also Sundry other Fun- 
‘*damentall Points are discussed and Cleared 
‘*from some common mistakes. As Daniel’s 
‘‘Chronology of SEvENTyY Sevens, which is 
‘cleared from the uncertainty which too many 
‘* Expositors have unadvisedly cast upon it. And 
‘about the Jew’s Calling; that it must not be 
‘understood of.any return to Canaan, or of 
‘*their Restauration to any perspicuous Common- 
‘* wealth any more, but of the Calling of a Rem- 
‘nant of them to the Faith, in the Countries 
‘‘where they live dispersed. And with the true 
‘*nature of our Lorp’s SUFFERINGS : with sun- 
‘*dry other such like points, as may be seen in 
‘the TaBLE. Propounded by way of Question 
‘*and Answer, with Annotations thereunto an- 
‘‘nexed. Divided into three Parts.. By Hd- 
‘*ward Holyoke, of New Hngland. Come and 
‘See. Johni. 46. London. 1658.” 

There is reason to infer, from what.the author 
says in his Preface, that the larger portion of his © 
work had been prepared before the publication of 
Pynchon’s book. Two-thirds of it, in the form 
of question and answer, with appended notes, 
are devoted to the history of the work of Re- 
demption, as set forth in successive revelations 
in the Scripture. The Covenant of Abraham is 
vindicated as the Covenant of Grace, against 
Anabaptist errors ; and the claims of the Gospel, 
as implying still the authority of the moral law, 
instead of repealing it, are urged against Anti- 
nomians. The appearance of controversy, how- 
ever, is usually avoided ; and it is rarely, except 
where Romish error or a Prelatic hierarchy be- 
come topics of discussion, that the author names 
his artagonists. 

In some of his remarks, a reader aware of his 
views and sympathies might discern, under the 
guise of courteous words, caustic references to 
current topics of discussion. “ Note,” he says, 
(p. 209) ‘*that Churchmen, and, for the most 
‘part, Bishops, were the beginners of Schisms 
‘and founders of heresies; and then, with open 
**and full mouth, like dogs, they cried, ‘ heresie, 
‘* *heresie, schism, schism, faction, faction, sedi- 
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** *tion, sedition, anarchy, anarchy,’ of all that 
“would not obey their constitutions, etc. So of 
“old it was. The Leaders of my people have 
“ caused them to err. So the Scribes and Phari- 
‘gees madeConstitutions and Canons, etc. ; and 
‘* then all were questioned for heretics that ques- 
‘*tioned their traditions. They cannot be truly 
“ called Schismaticks and Hereticks that cleave to 
“the Words and Commandments of the Apostles 
‘*of our Lord and Saviour, butthey that do depart 
“from the puritie and sincerity of the Apostle’s 
“*doctrine.” And again, (p. 211,) “ All learn- 
‘*ed in things controverted concerning the Wor- 
‘*ship of God or any doctrine, should have re- 
‘*course to the Scrigitures of the Prophets and 
* Apostles, for definitive sentence, not to Fathers 
‘Cand Councils, nay, not to the best reformed 
** Churches.” 

“O ye Magistrates,” he exclaims, (p. 224) ‘‘take 
‘*heed how you give credit to the flatteries and 
“ Diabolical ation of such (wicked and apos- 
“tate Prelates) creatures, that you stain not 
‘‘your hands with innocent blood.” Neither 
does he—any more than John Robinson—believe 
that the Churchcs have attained to the Ultima 
Thule of Truth. ‘‘ Some thing,” he says, (p. 264), 
‘* ig still to be reformed, for the be-smoked Ayre 
**is not fully cleared amongst the best reformed, 
«in some points.” 

But the chief interest of the volume centres in 
the fact of its substantial endorsement of some 
of Pynchon’s obnoxious opinions. This portion 
of the book extends to over thirty pages, very 
closely printed. Holyoke, without mentioning 
Pynchon’s name, thus introduces his discussion : 
‘¢Beloved Reader, there hath been, in some 
‘* places, not a little stir about the sufferings of 
‘‘our Lord, which doubtlesse were marvellous 
at, even greater than can well be expressed : 
ut yet unlesse a man will say, as some say, 
“that he sufferd the very essentiall Torments of 
‘* Hell, they will account such little better than 
‘* Heretiques.” Page 288. 

As he proceeds in his discussion of the mean- 
ing of Hades, he cites the authority of the cele- 
brated and learned Puritan, Hugh Broughton, as 
wellasthat of Bullenger. From a translation of 
the writings of the latter, Holyoke quotes the 
following: “ By (Hades) Hell, we understand 
«not the place of punishment appointed for the 
‘* Wicked, but (the place) of the faithfull that 
“ are departed, even as also by the higher parts, 
‘*we understand them that are yet remaining 
“alive: wherefore the soul of Christ descended 
‘tinto hell, that is to say, it was carried into 
‘¢ Abraham’s bosome, wherein all the faithfull 
“already departed were gathered together; 
‘‘therefore when he said to the thief that was 
*¢ crucified with him, ‘ This Gay shalt thou be with 
«¢*me in Paradise,’ he promised him the fellow- 
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“ship of life, and of the blessed souls,” etc. P. 
382. 

He then proceeds as follows: ‘‘ And presently 
‘* « after Bullenger calls this article, ‘The article of 
“ ‘the soul’simmortality’. ‘ In this article,’ (saith 
‘*he) ‘we confesse that the souls are immortal, 
‘* ‘and that immediately after death they do passe 
** ¢to life, and that he speaks of all the Saints 
‘* «that have died in the faith of Christ, from the 
‘* ‘beginning of the world.’ 

“T find that many learned men of our native 
‘*Countrey have and do wave (as evil) the trans- 
‘‘lation, ‘ He descended into Hell,’ and do hold 
‘the two former interpretations to be impertinent 
‘*to the true scope of it ; andI believe that more 
‘*and more will do so daily, unlesse such as be 
‘* too carelesse in taking the pains of the mind to 
“search into the true knowledge of the things of 
“God, for indeed many students care for no 
‘* more, but what they have received by Tradi- 
“tion.” P. 882, 

With reference to the representation of Lazarus 
as blessed in ‘‘ Abraham’s- bosom,” Holyoke 
says: ‘‘ And long before this, God said of Abra- 
‘*ham, ‘I know him that he will command his 
***sons and his house after him, that they shall 
‘* «keep the way of the Lord,’ that is, the true re- 
‘*ligion, faith, and obedience, prescribed for 
*‘men to walk in, asin Genesis xviii, 19, com- 
‘*pared with Acts xviii, 25, 26, Deut. viii, 
“6, and x, 11, and therefore all the faithfull 
‘‘of his house might at their death expect to be 
‘* made partakers with him of the heavenly City, 
‘* which God had prepared for them, and there- 
‘fore when they died, they might still be said 
**to bein Abraham’s Bosome; for all the faith- 
‘*full, whether they continue alive in this world, 
‘*or depart this life in the faith of Abraham, 
‘are called Abraham’s children, and therefore 
‘*when they die their spirits go to Paradise, to 
** Abraham's Bosome. In likesort, the faithfull 
“being yet abiding here in this valley of tears 
‘* are said to sit in heavenly places, and to eat and 
‘*drink with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the 
‘*kingdome of God, Mat. viii, and in this respect 
‘tall the godly, whether living or dying, are call- 
**ed Abraham’s children, cherished as it were in 
‘*his Bosome, family, and Church, both militant 
‘*and triumphant.” P. 335, 336, 

Having cleared his way, by giving what he re- 
gards as the proper meaning of the words con- 
cerning Christ's descent ‘‘ to Hell” (Hades, ) Hol- 
yoke proceeds to discuss more particularly the 
sufferings of Christ, and to show that they could 
not have been the penal sufferings of the lost, or 
the inflictions of the Divine wrath. But first he 
has to deal with the prestige of orthodox Church- 
es. On this point he says: ‘‘ Beloved Reader, 
‘‘we are yet further pressed, and orthodox 
‘*Churches are called up as Troopers against us 
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‘(about the true nature of Christ's sufferings) ; 
‘‘ we acknowledge that the very remembrance of 
‘*them is reverend, and doth joy us, not annoy 
‘us. I know we shall not fight but treat: for 
“they may perceive that we have orthodox 
4‘ Churches with us, and as learned Leaders though 
‘perhaps not so many. That is not much ma- 
‘*teriall, for the book of God must lie between 
“‘them and us, and they may and we must search 
‘*the holy pages, so that by them we both may 
“*be com 

‘* But now of latter times some learned, seeing 
“‘the native meaning of the Greek in the Article, 
4‘ will neither justifie the translation nor the ex- 
“position that is made upon it, and yet still 
‘they do labour to make the matter good about 
“*hell-torments, and therefore they have endeay- 
“oured by the Scriptures to fortifie that opinion, 
‘which how orthodoxly they have done, it is 
“hoped men may have leave to examine, which 
“if it be denied, then we shall transfer the in- 
‘*fallibility of the Pontifician chair (justly de- 
“‘cried) to them whom we know will not arrogate 
“‘any such thing. 

‘* Are Orthodox Churches’so infallible in all 
‘things, may not godly learned men utter un- 
“sound Doctrines, and much miscarry matters of 
“sound judgment and application? It is possi- 
‘*ble they may. . . : 

** And we hope our learned will say, as Zlihu, 
“* “What shall we say to him, for we cannot order 
“four speech by reason of our darkness,’ Jod 
‘*xxxvii. and they will acknowledge they know in 
“part, and prophesie in part, and we hope they 
“will not be angry, if we judge of what they say, 
‘the Apostle would not be angry, but said, 
“** Judge ye what I say?’ 1 Cor. 10. and we hope 
“they will not deny, but that they may know 
“*(we will not say be instructed in) the way of 
“Christ more perfectly. 

‘*May not godly Ministers now speak things 
“not fitting about the sufferings of our Lord 
“fand Saviour, as if any shall say, that he suf- 
‘fered the second death, else we shoulé have 
‘suffered it: if any shall say, he suffered Hell 
“* torments for the same reason. If any shall say, 
‘that the Son of God was not Christ for a time, 
**when he underwent the wrath of God. Also 
“‘if any shall say, that in his agonie in the gar- 
‘den, or upon the Crosse, he did enter the lists 
“‘to fight the great combate hand to hand with 
“*his angry Father, &c. dc. Are these speeches, 
“if any shall so say, the dialect of the holy 
“ Spirit, in his holy Scriptures, which he hath 

conveyed unto us, by his infinite, good, and 
“* gracious Providence? 

** Again, if some good men sliall have these 
“* passages, that it was not the violence of his 
“‘crucifying thet cut off his life, but the wrath 


“‘and curse of God swallowed up his spirit, and | 
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** made his heart fail him, and that his soul left 
‘*the body in that agonie. Thus if any shall 
‘*say, then one may infer, that he felt not the 
‘* love of God his Father, before.” Pp. 838, 389. 

Subsequently, he adds: ‘‘ Again, if some shall 
‘*say, the wrath of God (as some understand 
‘* wrath) killed Christ. We should be well ad- 
‘* vised what passeth the doore of our lips; for 
‘* Christ, our holy Mediatour, said, ‘ J have power 
‘* ¢to lay down my life, and have power to take it 
** ¢again.’ This commission or commandment, 
‘* have I received from my Father,’ also he said, 
‘* 6 48 the Futher knoweth me, so know I the Fath- 
‘* (en, and lay down my life for the sheep—there- 
‘** fore doth my Father love me, because I lay 
‘* «down my life, that I may take it again. Joh. 
‘6615. As the Father hath loved me, 80 have I 
‘* ‘loved you, continue ye in my love. If ye keep 
‘* «my commandments, ye shall abide in my love, 
‘* ‘enen as [have kept my Father'scommandments, 
‘* ‘and abide in his love.’ John 16. ‘Ye shall be 
‘* scattered every man to his own, and shall leave 
‘¢* me alone, and yet I am not alone, because the 
‘* * Hather is with me.’ These Scriptures, and oth- 
‘‘ers, are prevalent to make one think and be- 
‘* lieve that he was not under the wrath and curse 
‘* of God, in any respect or consideration (as some 
‘‘understand wrath) not for one minute of an 
‘‘hour, for surely the Son of God, our Lord 
‘¢ Jesus Christ, was a most willing Mediatour and 
‘* Redeemer for us to God our Father, he gave 
‘*himself a voluntary and free will offering to 
‘Cour heavenly Father for us, and therefore no 
‘* force did separate his soul from his body, but 
‘he did that act by his own power, as the form- 
‘ality of his sacrifice. 

‘* Many ministers have some expressions about 
‘‘our Lord’s sufferings, which many godly, and 
‘*learned Divines have testified are not warrant- 
‘“‘ able, for what are we, dust and ashes, to speak 
‘of God, and our Redeemer, and Mediatour, 
“‘ words not comely, but we all should consider 
‘*that as Moses spake nothing of his own mind, 
‘‘nor Christ in the flesh, nor his Apostles from 
“him, but what he taught to Moses and the 
‘¢Prophets. So we should all speak from his 
‘*holy Scriptures, sound doctrines, wholesome 
‘* Doctrines, plain and pregnant speech, sound 
‘*and uncondemnable.” Pp, 340, 341. 

Of Orthodox Churches and standards of Or- 
thodox belief, he speaks in a tone more free than 
might have been anticipated: ‘‘ Againe, if Ortho- 
“ tee Churches (yea the most Orthodox) are so 
‘* infallible that our faith must be resolved in 
‘* part into their commentaries, expositions, &c., 
‘how cometh it to passe that some do differ in 
‘*Church discipline from se many reformed 
‘¢ Churches, both from Geneva, Zurich, Scotland, 
** Low Countries, &c. that they neither scotize it 
‘* with the Scot, nor Genevate it with the zealous 
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‘* Towne of Geneva, they fall, it may be, under 
‘*reproof, in not agreeing with, but discording 
‘* the judgement and practise of the best and re- 
‘*formed and Orthodox. Churches in discipline. 

‘* The Pontificians said that.our fore Fathers 
‘*had the word of God from them, and there- 
‘*fore they did by Egyptian bondage tye our 
‘* Ancestors to their Doctrines and Councils, and 
‘* at last to the Pontifician chaire, and caused all 
‘** Christs Witnesses to mourne in Sack cloath that 
‘* would not obey their constitutions. But the 
‘*Lord our God hath delivered us from that 
‘*house of cruell bondage of mysticall Hgypt. 
** And Christ saith his magistrates must not bring 
‘*his people back againe to Hyypt. Deut. xvii. 
* P. 342. 


** Beloved Reader, do not conceive that we | 


‘*disesteem and reject Orthodox Churches, or 
‘the writings of their godly Divines, no such 
‘*matter: But we highly prize them, as most gra- 
‘cious mercies of Christ Jesus our Lord, and as 
‘*they by whom the Temple of God in the 
‘* Heaven of the Church hath been opened, and 
‘*the Ark of his Testimony manifested. We 
‘«may and ought to have them in godly and re- 
**spectfull remembrance for their work’s sake, 
‘*both of them that are departed, and of those 
‘* that are yet living, though we make them not 
‘**lords of our faith.” P. 343. ; 





Returning to his main topic, Holyoke remarks: 
‘*T will yet speake a little more of that speach 
‘* which some affirme of Christ that he did com- | 
‘*bate with his Angry Father; shall the Son ‘of | 
‘*God, saith that treatise, suffer the second death | 
‘*for you? Shall he unchrist himself for a time 


“*for you? Shall he suffer Hell Torments for 
‘*you?. Shall the Son of God enter the lists to 
“‘ fight the great combate hand to hand with his | 
‘‘angry Father for you? God the Father to 
‘*fight with God the Son: Is this his good Or- 
‘*thodox Theologie to' be sould or taught in Pul- 
+s pits, or in Books to the people of God : doubt- 
‘* lesse there is a deep silence of such expressions 
‘tin the Book of God. And from this time for- 
‘* wards, I hope our godly Teachers, will have 
“*the same deep silence, and make no stir, and 
‘* utter plaine Doctrines and then our inventions 
. will vanish.” P. 343. 

It is thus that he combinés critical remarks on 
orthodoxy with his main argument: ‘‘ The 
‘*primitive Churches were admonished to take | 
‘“*heed of running after Fables, and reformed 
‘*Churches have as much need to look about 
‘*them ; men, yea Schollers, yea, Ecclesiasticks 
‘*are as subject now to fables and heresies as 
‘fever; it hath been observed that Ecclesiastics 
‘*have ever been the founders of fables, errors, 
‘and heresies: The Apostle gave warning of 
‘‘this to the Bishops of the Churches, and tells 
**them that of themselves men should arise speak- 
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‘* ing perverse things to draw Disciples after them. 
S* Act. Xx. 

‘* Some have not traversed thése pathes as they 
‘*should, because they have been so Jong institut- 
** ed and catechised in the doctrine of Hell-Tor- 
‘*ments, and that Christ the Holy One of God 
‘*was a sinner, yea, the vilest of sinners, and 
‘‘when they are by modest arguing put out of 
‘*their beaten track, they run wild and utter 
‘* sesquipedalia verba on their brethren, that 
‘* have and do desire that they and their children 
‘*should walk with God in soundnesse of judg- 
‘** ment, and in a godly and sober conversation.” 
P. 349. 

Evidently familiar with the most noted Puri- 
tan authors, Hplyoke refers to Perkins, in this 
connection: Master Perkins was cautelous of 
‘* going too far in the point of Christ’s sufferings, 
‘*and yet it seems he would have the Lord to 
‘*suffer a part of the second death, and he makes 
‘*that part to be in this World, and’ the other 
‘* part in the World to come (and that he suffered 
‘*the first and second death together, or rather 
‘*some part of the second death before the first) 
‘*is this good Divinity ? is this Doctrine, Ortho- 
**dox? etc.” 

‘*Tt is affirmed by some that Christ bore our de- 
‘*served curse for our Redemption: but bring 
‘this generall position to particulars, and then 
‘‘they make a, stand, at first of the spiritual 
‘* death in sin, secondly touching the corruption 
‘of the body after death, and some are affraid to 
‘*say that he suffered any part of the second 
‘*death. ° 

‘*It is not man’s invention of Tantumdem & 
‘* Equivaleucy (as its urged by some) touching the 
‘‘sufferings of Jesus Christ that will reach & 
‘* fathom these things.” P. 350. 

It is thus that Holyoke concludes this portion 
of his treatise, in which he reviews the ground 
passed over by Pynchon: ‘But the way of 
‘¢ Christ's suffering for our Redemption, that I ap- 
“ prove and foliow is this, namely, that he suffer- 
‘*ed as combater, from his malignant combater 
‘¢Satan, according to God’s declaration of the 
“*combate of enmity, between the seed of the 
‘¢woman and the seed of the Serpent, for God 
‘«proclaimed a liberty to the Serpent's seed to 
‘<peirce him in the foot-soules as a sinfull Male- 
‘< factor on the Crosse: and therefore hence it 
‘¢followes that all Christ’s outward sufferings 
‘¢must be inflicted on him, from the enmity of 
4this proclaimed enemy Satan. And secondly, 
‘hence it follows that his internal sufferings 
‘were from the sense of his outward. Christ 
‘*as he was true man, must be tenderly touched, 
‘sand deeply affected with his evil usage, and 
‘therefore it was God’s will and Christ’s owne 
‘¢ covenant, that all his internall humane passions 
‘¢of Feare, Sorrow, and sadnesse in his. vitall 
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**and animall soul, should arise from the evil 
“usage of his malignant combater Satan. 

‘* Let men therefore take heed how they force 
‘‘ beliefe, they know not what, about Hell-Tor- 
‘* ments, and let them not think.that what they 
‘* write and speak, ex Cathedra, must be believ- 
‘ed of Hearers without double controll or exam- 
‘‘ination, truly it is natural to Ecclesiasticks to 
‘‘affect supremacy, itis as proper a sin to them 
‘*by nature, ‘as Tyrany is to magistracy. 

‘* But the Lord Jesus is come down to see the 
‘buildings of our instructors, and in some 
‘things he doth confound their language, but I 
‘hope and pray that he will also be pleased to 
“send fiery cloven tongues so sit on them, and to 
‘*touch their lips with a live coale from the alter 
‘to take away all iniquity, that we in our own 
‘‘language may hear them speake the wonderfull 
“works of God. 


**And I doubt not but in due time, our only | 


‘Doctor Christ will so informe them that they 
“will say with holy Job, ‘once have I spoken but 
‘* ¢T will not answer, yea twice, but I will proceed 
‘* “no further, I have uttered that which I under- 
‘* stood not, things too wonderful for me which 
‘**T knew not.’” 

Historical justice requires us to say that Hol- 
yoke was inconsistent with himself. He upholds 
the power of the Magistrate in religious matters, 
and gives to him ecclesiastical control. He in- 
corporates into his work a fictitious history of 
Solomon and his Egyptian wife pleading with | 
him for liberty to set up a Chapel to her ancient 
Gods, on Olivet, and by importunity at last ob- 
taining her request. Perhaps this fable, the 
moral of which was evident and pointed, took off 
something of the curse of heresy from Holyoke’s 
book, in the judgment of the Magistrates, At 
least, we have no evidence that he was molested 
on account of it. In several other respects, it 
commended itself to the approval of the New 
England authorities; and its severity against 
Baptists and Quakers would only serve to createa 
prejudice in its favor. 


{ 


VI.—OUR HISTORICAL WRITERS.—Con- 
TINUED. 


Witr1am Swinton. 


About thirty years ago, William Swinton, a 
solid Scottish farmer, accompanied by his eldest 
son, David, left his native Lowlands, for the 
purpose of seeking a new home in the wilds of 
America. 
left his entire family, except his solitary compan- 
ion, in their native Scotland, expecting and in- 
tending that they should follow, as soon as he 
should find a resting-place, in order that they 


As was often done in such cases, he | 
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might share with him the comforts and the hard- 
ships of a frontier life. 

With his boy, Mr. Swinton Janded at Mobile, 
and proceeding northward, as far as Warsaw, in 
Illinois, where he purchased land and settled ; 
and, at the end of two or three years, having 
meanwhile prepared a home for his family and 
surrounded himself with the rude beginnings of 
a comfortable independence, he sent for those 
whom, as we have stated, he had left at 
** home.” ; 

Obedient to the summons of the head of the 
family, the wife and her five remaining children, 
soon after embarked for America, landing at 
Quebec; but they had proceeded no further 
westward than Montreal, when they met the sad 
intelligence of the death of Mr. Swinton and 
the abandonment of his father’s new home by 
the wayward boy who had been his companion 
ind fellow-laborer. The strangers halted where 
the advcrse news met them; and, there, witha 
bravery which was in the highest degree honora- 
ble to them, they gallantly prepared to battle 
with the world—- Robert, the eldest of the boys 
who were with his mother, having studied for 
the ministry, was ordained, and is now settled at 
Mendota, in Illinois; John, having become 
widely and honorably known as an accomplished 
member of the editorial staff of The New York 
Times ; and William, of whom, particularly, 
we write, having become as well known in the 
field of- Letters as he has been in the field of 
History. 

Wriii1am Swinton was born in Salton, Had- 
dingtonshire, Scotland, on the twenty,third of 
April, 1838 ; and, in 1843, as we have’ seen, he 
accompanied his mother to America, and settled 
in Montreal. In the plans of the family, he was 
to become a Minister of the Gospel; and to that 
end he was sent to Knox’s-college, Toronto, where 
he remained until his eighteenth year, ‘and, sub- 
sequently, to Ambherst-college, Massachusetts, 
where he completed his education. 

In 1853, having the ministry still in view, Mr. 
Swinton preached several sermons, taking for his 
subjects, The Restlessness of Human Ambition, 
The Limitation of our Present Field of Knowl- 
edge, Death, etc.; and he left Amherst with the 
highest respect of his fellow-students and of the 
Faculty. 

In 1853, he was called to the Chair of Ancient 
and Modern Languages, in the Edgeworth Female 
Seminary, at Greenboro’, North Carolina. While 
there, in connection with his brother John, he 
projected a weekly newspaper—The Southern 
Literary Weekly—to be devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of the Arts and Sciences, Literature, Edu- 
cation, and Moral Reform; and he contributed 
to Putnam’s Magazine, in New York, among 
other articles, a series of philological papers 
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article, Count Gurowski thus wrote, in his Diary : 


under the general title of Rambles over the 
Realms of Verbs and Substantives. 

His residence in the South was not agreeable ; 
and, in 1854, he removed to New York, and occu- 
pied a Chair in the Mount Washington Collegiate 
Institute, in that city. 

The literary career of Mr. Swinton may be said 
to have commenced with his removal to New 
York; and, from that time until his settlement 
on the Pacific coast, his ready pen has never 
been idle, In 1856-7, his first work, a transla- 
tion from the French, was published ; and it met 
with quite a flattering success, both as a literary 
and commercial venture. 

In 1858, Mr. Raymond invited him to a place 
on the editorial staff of The New York Times ; 
and, “— thesucceeding four years, thecolumns 
of that influential journal bore the ripe fruits of 
his learning, skill, and untiring industry. Many 
of the elaborate reviews which marked The 
Times during that period as one of the foremost 
of the literary journals of America, were from 
his pen; and Buckle’s History of Civilization, 
Motley’s History of the United Netherlands, 
Draper's Intellectual Development, Marsh’s Hng- 
lish Language, the Duke of Argyll's Primeval 
Man, and other leading works of the day, were 
elaborately and ably criticized by him. 

In 1859, his philological Rambles over the 
Realms of Verbs were re-produced, in book form, 
with the title of Rambles among Words ; and, in 
1863, a ‘Revised Edition” of the same work 
was sent to the press.* 

In 1862, Mr. Swinton exchanged the editorial 
chair for the saddie, and became ‘‘ Special Cor- 
a respondent” of the Times, at the seat of War; 
and his attention seems to have been then turned 
especially into those channels which more par- 
ticularly interest the readers of Tae HistoricaL 
MAGAZINE. 

His thorough knowledge of the French and 
other modern languages¢ his extensive acquaint- 
ance with ancient history, his general informa- 
tion and his literary skill, together with his hos- 
tility to deception and pretence, made Mr. Swin- 
ton one of the most brilliant, as he was one of 
the most able, writers during the War. His let- 
ters from the different points in the field of ac- 
tion—on the Rappahannock, in Dupont’s fleet 
before Charleston, and in Rosecrans’ Campaigns 
in the West, which appeared in the Zimes—are 
acknowledged master-pieces of graphic military 
composition. 

One of these letters has become especially note- 
worthy—we refer to that reviewing the Chancel- 
lorville Campaign of General Hooker. Of that 


* Rambles Among Words:| Their Poetry, History and 
By William Swinton. | Potonros—What do you 
Hamuietr—Words, Words, Words. | Hamlet 

Revised Edition. | New York: | December, 1863. | 


read, my lord ? | 


‘*But now a story comes, which is a sad truth.. 
‘Mr. William Swinton, Military Editor of the 
‘* Times, a young man of uncommon ability and 
‘truthfulness, prepared for his paper a detailed 
‘article upon the whole of General Hooker's 
‘* Chancellorville Expedition. Before being pub- 
‘* lished, the article was shown to Mr. Lincoln; 
‘‘and it was telegraphed to New York that if 
‘*the article comes out, the author may accident- 
‘* ally find himself a boarder in Fort Lafayette. 
‘* Almost the same day, the President telegraphed 
‘*to a patriot to whom Mr. Lincoln unbuttoned 
‘* himself, not to reveal to anybody the conversa- 
‘*tion. Both these occurrences had in view only 
‘*one object—it was to keep the truth out of the 
‘*people’s knowledge. Truth is a dangerous 
‘* weapon in the hands of the people.”—Diary, 
May, 1863. 

The obnoxious article was accordingly sup- 
pressed; but the readers of Tae Hisroricat - 
MaGazineE will remember it, as one of the arti- 
cles which appeared in the number of that work 
for September, 1867. 

The series of articles on McClellan, which ap- 
peared in the Times, were afterwards collected 
and re-written by Mr. Swinton, and published in 
pamphlet form’ by the New York Times. Tho 
Republican party used that pamphlet as a Cam- 
paign Document, during the Presidential canvas 
of 1864. Hundreds of thousands of copies of it 
were circulated; and he also wrote several other 
documents for the Republican Central Commit- 
tee, which were published at Washington. 

As Mr. Russell, the Military Correspondent of 
the London Times, in the Crimean War, incurred 
the displeasure of the army authorities, because 
of the exposure of abuses, so Mr. Swinton in- 
curred the disfavor of certain military personages 
in the Army of the Potomac, whose imbecility he 
had criticised, and whose ruinous disasters he 
had revealed. Genera] Burnside, was particularly 
enraged at his terrible account of the bloody 
field of Fredericksburgh; and when, a few days 
after the battle, he read the report of the slaugh- 
ter in the Times, he entirely lost his self-com- 
mand, and, sending for Mr. Swinton to his tent, 
he is said to have threatened to shoot him or run 
him through with hissword. Mr. Raymond for- 
tunately arrived at the tent during the uproar, 
and managed by his skill to cool the General, 
and prevent assassination. It was a long time 
after this, and sometime after Mr. Swinton had 
left the Army of the Potomac, for another field 
of labor, that General Burnside sought a petty 
revenge, by foolishly procuring from General 
Grant, an Order, issued through General Meade, 
and dated the sixth of July, 1864, for his expul- 
sion from the Army. In this, General Burnside 


‘| again blundered ; and he has since found that, in- 
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stead of stopping the pen of the critic, h® 
has been gibbeted on the enduring pages of his- 
tory. 

On the suspension of active operations in the 
field Mr. Swinton returned to New York; and 
the first fruits of his services with the Army of 
the Potomac and of his careful and judicious 
collection of materials concerning the War, ap- 
peared under the title of Campaigns of the Army 
of the Potomac, a fine octavo of six hundred and 
orty pages.* 

Of the character of this work, there cannot be 
much diversity of upinion among those who are 
not the subjects of the author's criticism. The 
unusual opportunities for the collection of mate- 
rial, which Mr. Swinton enjoyed had not been 
left unemployed ; and in his researches, with un- 
usual diligence and integrity, he had gathered in- 
formation from both the Southern and the North- 
ern parties, The material which he had thus se- 
cured was carefully and judiciously employed ; 
and a volume of rare value, as history, as well 
as of unusual interest to the general reader, was 
produced. As was said of it by one of the lead- 
ing journalists of America, ‘‘the style is at 
‘once lucid, vigorous, and scholarly : the nar- 
“trative is picturesque and entertaining: the 
“criticisms are terse, pungent, deliberately made, 
‘‘and usually convincing. The intense interest 
‘‘of the author in his work is everywhere visible, 
‘‘ but so entirely devoted is he thereto, that the 
“book is absolutely military in tone—not parti- 
‘*san, not political, not even patriotic. With 
“ stinging satire and censure on many puges, and 
‘‘abundance of méchanceté for individuals, it 
*«yet holds an equable balance over the Loyal 
‘‘and Confederate armies, and tries the exploits 
‘‘of either with strict justice. The singular 
‘‘candor and impartiality of the book will win 
‘‘it many friends. Frequent historic parallels 
‘and citations of the opinions and practices of 
‘« great masters in the art of war, drawn from a 
‘sweeping professional reading, increase its 
‘* value; and a rich and well-weeded vocabulary 
‘‘furnishes always the fittest forms of expres- 
‘sion. Choice, exact, and often marvellously 
** eloquent phraseology, joined to the mightiness 
‘* of the deeds narrated, the novelty of many facts 
“ now first brought to light, and the revolutionary 
‘* opinions so freely touched, altogether make this 
‘‘hook one of the most worthy of its class.” 

Concerning this volume, the London Saturday 
Review thus remarked ; ‘‘All that can possibly 
‘*be done from the Northern sources of informa- 


**tion has been already done by Mr. Swinton, 


* Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac a critical his- | 


tory of operations in Virginia Maryland and Pennsylva- 
nia from the commencement to the close of the War, 
1861-5 by William Swinton New York Charles B Rich- 
ardson 5640 Broadway 1866 
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‘*whose Army of the Potomac is a monument of 
‘*industry and good information, set forth with 
‘elaborate clearness of exposition, and in ffhe 
‘though rather stilted narrative. Nor has this 
‘valuable author wholly confined himself to the 
‘‘use of the countless Reports and letters of 
‘*Meade’s and Grant's armies by which be was 
‘*uided. When the War was over, he sought out 
‘such of the Confederate officers as were most 
‘* accessible or least reticent, and he has done his 
‘*best to correct, from their remarks and memor- 
‘* anda, the one-sided impressions inherent in the 
‘* original structure of his work. Its value has 
‘*been greatly enhanced by this care; and if 
‘‘Mr. Swinton has failed to make it a complete 
‘* history, he has failed to do so only because it 
‘is impossible that such a complete history 
“should be compiled without the writer's hav- 
‘*ing had access to those official records of the 
‘‘Richmond War Bureau, which seem to have 
‘‘been as completely sealed to him as to other 
‘‘and less painstaking workmen. Americans 
*‘compare Mr. Swinton to Napier, the author 
‘¢ whose style he most directly seeks to follow ; 
‘but his real place is nearer to that of Siborne, 
“a historian whom he much resembles in his ad- 
‘‘mirable study of details and his desire honestly 
** to reconcile varying testimony, as well as in his 
‘imperfect possession of the material necessary 
‘* for his purpose ; while he rises above Siborne, 
“in style, and in impartiality towards the great 
‘¢General who led his countrymen. For Mr. 
‘¢ Swinton is by no means blind to Grant’s faults. 
‘* On the contrary, it is doubtfnl whether he has 
‘not permitted an animus, arising, it is said, 
‘* from somewhat personal causes, to influence un- 
“consciously his judgment of the renowned 
‘*General-President. This, however, is just one 
‘‘of the problems which time and the publica- 
‘*tion of records can alone clear up. What is 
‘*certain is, that this book has been brought out 
‘* with the strong approval of the officers of the 
‘Federal Virginian army, who declare that, 
‘* though occasionally unduly severe, it is by far 
‘‘the best account yet written of their cam- 
**paigns; while it has been highly commended 
** by distinguished men upon the other side, for 
‘*the fair tone maintained throughout, towards 
‘*their now extinct service. In view of the re- 
‘*markable reticence which the Confederate 
‘‘chiefs have, for political reasons, observed (not 
‘‘one of them, Early only excepted, having 
‘‘ written as much as a pamphlet on the great 
‘¢ War in which they took part), Mr. Swinton’s 
‘* book has been invaluable in America. * * 
‘* Mr. Swinton’s narrative of the closing Vir- 
‘* ginian campaign, the most elaborate and care- 
| ** ful part of his work, will in future rank high- 
‘*er than ever when contrasted with what an 
' **Knglish author has just done in the same 
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“fied. * * Mr. Swinton appears to be al- | 


‘most ignored, although the author in one | 
“place mentions the existence of such a work. | 
‘* Whether this neglect proceeds from Mr. Can- | 
‘*non’s not considering it favorable enough to 
‘this hero, we cannot pretend to say. What is | 
‘certain is, that that admirable guide, with his 
‘* large private and official information and his 
‘* general historical powers, is left unused ; whilst 
‘* we are treated to extracts from and references 
‘*to such publications as Headley’s Massachusetts 
‘in the Rebellion, and Coppee’s Grant and his 
“* Campaigns—works already forgotten in Amer-, 
‘ica, where not even their high-flavored patriot- 
“ism could give them enduring eredit.” 

Mr. Swinton has collected materials for a gen- 
eral History of the War; but we are not aware 
that he has yet commenced the wor< of arrange- 
ing them for publication : how important that ma- 
terial is, is understood by our readers, who, dur- 
ing the present year, have enjoyed the pleasure of 
reading portions of them, in the important Re- 
ports of General Lee, Meade, Smith, etc., which, 
through his courtesy, were first published in our 
pages. 

In 1867, Mr. Swinfon was induced to prepare 
for the press The Twelve Decisive Battles of the 
War,* a handsome octavo of five hundred and 
twenty pages, and, if we remember rightly, this is 
the last of his published works; although it is un- 
derstood that a History of the Seventh Regiment, 
New York State Militia, from his pen, is now 
passing through the press, for a house in Boston. 

With the exception of a little, affair, describ- 
ing How the Ring Ran Pacific Mail, we believe 
that Mr. Swinton has published nothing beyond 
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the several works which we have noticed ;‘but 
we have reason to believe that he is preparing for 
the press, during his leisure, that general his- 
tory of the War of Secession to which we have 
already referred. 

Mr. Swinton now occupies the Chair of Belles 
Lettres, in the University of California, at Oak- 
lands, near San Francisco ; and we greatly mis- 
take if. honors of the highest grade do not await 
him, in his new field of labor, in the not far dis- 
tant future. 

Mr. Swinton was married, on the fourth of 
May, 1853, to Kate, daughter of Mr. Samuel 
Linton, of Montreal; and eight children, six 
sons and two daughters, have been added to their 
family circle, but one half of each have been 
taken from them, by death at early ages. 


* The Twelve Decisive Battles | of the War | a history of 
Eastern and Western | Campaigns in relation to the | ac- 
tions that decided their issue | by | William Swinton | Au- 
thor of Vampaiqus of the Army of the Potomac | New 
York: | Dick & Fitzgerald. | 1889. 
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VII.—SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 


({ hope, as you have published an article on this subject, 
that you will publish the following papers, They have es- 


| caped the notice of both Mr. Drake and Mr. Woodward. 


Conoorp, N. H. W. F. Goopwin.} 


I. 
{From the Massachusctts Archives, cxxxiii, 169 | 


To ye Hon®p GEnR"1 Court SITrina. 
We whose names are subscribed, In Obedience to 
yo" Honts Act at a Court held y* vit of May 1710: 
for our Jnserting y® names of y* seuerall psons 
who were Condemned for Witchcraft in y*® year 
1692, &,of y* damages they Susteined by their 
prosecution Being Mett at Salem y*® 13" Sep* 
1710, for y® Ends aforesaid upon examination of 
y® Records of y® Seuerall psons Condemned : 
Humbly offer to yor Honts the Names as Follow 
to be Jnserted for y*® Reuersing of their Attaind- 
(ers: Elizabeth t How: Georg s Ja- 
| cob. Mary r Easty. Mary 4 Parker. 
j M' George w Burroughs: Giles § 
EXECUTED. + Core & his wife. Rebeccah 
| Nurse. John Willard. Sarah Gocd. 
| Martha 4 Carrier. Samuell 4 War- 
| dell. John ® procter: Sarah x Wild 


( M"* Mary *®Bradbury. Abigail 4 Falk- 

a: coe ner; Abigail ™ Hobs, Ann 4 Foster. 
Bence = | Rebeccah Eams, Dorcas ® Hoar, 
“re * | Mary 4 Post. Mary 4 Lacey. 


CoNDEMND 


And haueing heard y* Seuerall demands of y* 
damages of y* afores* psons & those in their be- 
half, & upon Conferenc haue soe Moderated their 
Respective demands y' we doubt not but y* they 
will be Readily Comply? w by yor Honts which 
Respective demands are as follow. Elizabeth How 
12£ Georg Jacob. 79£. Mary Easty. 20£ Mary 
Parker. 8£ mr Georg Burroughs. 50£ Giles Core. 
& Marth Core his wife 21£ Rebecca Nurse 25£ 
John Willard. 20£ Sarah Good. 30£ Martha 
Carrier 7£ 6: Samuell Wardell & Sarah his wife 
86£ 15° John Procter. & procter his 
wife 150£ Sarah Wild. 14£ Mrs Mary Bradbury. 
20£ Abigail Falkner 20£ Abigail Hobs. 10£ 
Ann Foster. 6£ 10* ‘Rebecca Eams. 10£ Dorcas 
Hoar. 21£ 17* Mary Post. 8£ 14* Mary Lacey. 
8£ 10°. 
the whole amounting vnto. 578.12° 

Yor Honrs most 
ilumble Serv 
JouN APPLETON. 
THoMAs Noyes. 
JOHN BURRILL. 
NEH. JEWETT. 


SaLeM y® 14 Sept" 1710. 


Octor 23: 1711. Read & 

Accepted in the House of Representatives. 

Sent up for Concurrence, Oct® 26° 1711. 
Joun Burrity, Speaker. 
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In Council. 
. Read and Concurr@ 
Jsa ADDINGTON Secry 


Il, 


(From the Massachusetts Archives, cxxxv, 135.) 


HoNRED GENTLE MEN we have Receiued your 
Notification & send this to Signify our Desires 
that our good mother M's Mary Bradhurys name 
may be inserted, in the bill proposed for y* take- 
ing off the attaind' &c, She throu ffaith obtain- 
ed a good report among all christians for her 
Exemplary piety & vertue & was euer Lookt on 
as an Innosent in Her Suffrings in that dark & 
gloomi day & we doubt not but youl-se Cause as 
far as Can be in this Method, to recouer her rep- 
utation— She Indured aboute Six months Im- 
prisopment which putt our Honred ffather & Sum 
of vs her Children vpon very great Expence of 
which we haue Indeed no purticaler accounte 
but are well assured by what we have heard our 
father Cap‘ Bradbury say of y* money he Expend- 
ed on that account or occasion & by our own ob- 
seruation & Concerne in the Case as well as oth- 
ers of the family that it could not be Less then 
twenty pounds at the Lowest Calculation be sids 
his time & truble :—we doubt not but Sum others 
might suffer more in their Estates & it semes very 
Just & reasonable that restitution be in Sum 
measure made as far as the Case will beare & 
therefore we wold not discourage so Just & good 
a desine by any Excessiue demands but rather 
Comply with any thing which your Honers shall 
think meet to allow therefore we not Expressly 
fix Vpon any Sum but Leaue it to your honers 
fauervable Consideration only pray that we may 
haue that reasonable Considor:ion & allowance 
which you make to others of Haquall surcom- 
stances & which may be Consistant with & rather 
Incurrage then Discourage the gen"! desine now on 
foot our buisness is shuch at home we Cant well 
attend your Honers at this Junture but hope our 
uritting may as Efectiuely Answer the Ende being 
Confident that such is your Justice & Cander 
that you will not Improue our moderation in 
our demands to our disaduantage : we Subscribe 
=—your most Humble Seruants & petisioners 
Sauispury Septt 11 1710 
HENRY 
& JANE 


TRUE 


Executior to-y® will of 
M"™ Mary Bradbury 
Condemned for Witchcraft Sep" 1692 
Not Executed: made her scape. 


. 
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| VIII.—DEATH OF COLONEL JOHN J. 
| HARDIN. 
| 


By GENERAL GUINNIPP; COMMUNICATED BY 
MANSFIELD T, WatwortH, Esq.* 


On the twenty-first of February, our Army 
fell back to Buena Vista, a distance of twelve 
miles, to secure a more advantageous position, 
as the Mexican Army was advancing, and an 
immediate engagement was anticipated. Har- 
din’s Regiment, with Washington’s Battery, was 
left in the pass, a mile in advance of the Army 
—it was here the fiercest struggle was expected— 
and Generals Taylor and Wool told Hardin that. 
he must hold that point or all was lost. The 
Colonel replied that his Regiment was good for 
five thousand of the Enemy. The Army of 
Santa Anna did not, however, appear in sight 
until ten, A. M. on the twenty-second, when we 
could see their lines stretched over the plains, 
making our small Army look smaller by com- 
parison. It was then, by his brave words and 
gallant bearing, our Colonel inspired his men 
with a couragew orthy of their leader. He spoke 
to them, as nearly as I can remember, in the fol- 
lowing words : 

‘‘Sonprers! You have never met an enemy ; 
‘*but you are now in front. I know the First 
‘¢Tllinois will never fail. I will ask no man 
‘*to go where I will not lead. This is Wash- 
‘‘ington’s birth-day: let us celebrate it as be- 
‘*comes true soldiers who love the memory of 
‘*the Father of their Country.” 

The enemy did not, however, attempt to force 
the pass on this day, nor did any general engage- 
ment take place, till the morning of the twenty- 
third ; when some five or six thousand Mexican 
Infantry made the attack, whilst their hcavy Ar- 
tillery came thundering down uponus. Hardin’s 
Regiment, with Washington’s Battery, repulsed 
them three times, with heavy loss. We guarded 
Washington’s Battery until the Second Kentucky 
(Colonel McKee) was ordered to the right of the 
Second Illinois (Colonel Bissell) which had been 
for some time under heavy fire. There appeared 
to be some three or four thousand Mexican In- 
fantry moving to the right of the Kentuckians, 
towards where we were stationed. 

Colonel Hardin, seeing the necessity for prompt 
| action, called five Companies of his Regiment, 
and leaving the rest to guard the Battery, pro- 
| ceeded on the double quick, under cover of the 








| *Thave obtained from Senator Yates, of Illinois, a written 
| account of the death of this distinguished officer and law- 
| yer of that State, at the Buttle of Buena Vista. General 
Guinnip, of Illinois, was an eye-witness of the affair, and 
having frequently described the scene to Senator Yates, 
| that gentleman requested him to write a detaifed account 
| of it. The substance of that manuscript I send to Tae 
| Histortoat MaGazinz, that it may be preserved in print for 
historical purposes, MansFiztp Tracy Watworrs. 
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hill, arriving within a hundred yards of the ene- 
my before he discovered us. He then ordered 
an immediate charge, himself always in front, 
shouting, ‘‘ Remember Illinois! Give them Bliz- 
‘gard, Boys!!!” this being a favorite express- 
ion of his, and one which will be recognized 
by all who served under him. We drove the 
enemy, helter skelter, taking some two hundred 
of them prisoners, and driving the remainder to 
the rear, thus saving the Second Illinois and 
Second Kentucky from being flanked and forced 
back. This was about two o'clock, on the twenty- 
third. Hardin was then ordered to guard Bragg’s 
Battery, which we did, under a heavy fire, until 
about four o’clock. 

The battle had raged, unabated, from early 
morning, some nine hours, the enemy attacking 
ing us, at times, on almost every flank, several 
thousand of them passing entirely round our lit- 
tle Army, during the forenoon. Meantime, Santa 
Anna had hoisted the black flag, to which Col- 
nel Hardin called our attention, remarking: 
‘*Tt comes to victory or death.” From this time, 
on, the enemy killed all of our wounded that fell 
into their hands. At about four o'clock, the 
enemy appeared to be giving back, at all points. 
At this time, an Aide from General Taylor rode 
up, ordering Colonel Hardin to advance with his 
five Companies and Bragg’s Battery. This, like 
all of Hardin’s moves, was quickly made. We 
pushed ahead, some distance in advance of our 
troops, in the face of a heavy fire of grape from 
a Mexican Battery. Bragg’s Battery advanced 
some distance, and then commenced to exchange 
shot with a Mexican Battery, when Hardin said 
to his little force : ‘* We will take that Battery.” 
He drew his sword ; and with a shout we ran for 
the Battery, the Colonel in front of us, waving 
his sword. We had arrived within a few yards 
of it, when, from some fifty yards to our right, 
their whole reserve, some six or seven thousand 
Infantry, opened fire upon us. We had advanced 
beyond supporting distance. I have often heard 
it said, that no man but Hardin would have at- 
tempted to fight such odds as fifteen to one, to 
say nothing of a Battery of eight pieces, throw- 
ing grape. He gave one glance towards them, 
then gave orders to fire, the enemy advancing as 
they fired. I could hear the Colonel’s voice 
above the din, shouting, ‘‘ Boys, remember the 
“Sucker State! We must never dishonor it. 
“*Give them Blizzard! They fall every crack !” 

Their long lines were within & few yards of 
as, throwing both their flanks around our brave 
little squad ; yet so well had the Colonel succeed 
ed in infusing his own spirit into his men, that 
not one of them could have beeu induced to move 
from his track till shot down. Our little force 
was being rapidly swept away, when Colonel 


Bissell, with his Second Illinois, or what was left ! ¢j 
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of it, and Colonels McKee and Clay, with the 
Second Kentucky, arrived. This point now be- 
came the centre of attack. Hardin, with four 
hundred men, had held the enemy in check till 
this time. Santa Anna had become desperate, 
and led the charge in person. His horse was 
shot from under him. General Taylor, thinking 
we would be surrounded and cut off, as we were . 
fighting face to face, almost touching each other, 
sent an Order to Colonel Hardin to retreat. The 
Colonel said, reluctantly: ‘‘ We will have to 
‘‘ go.” Now came adesperatetime. The enemy 
was on or around both flanks. We had to re- 
treat down a deep ravine, rocky and broken, 
in which no order could be kept. From this 
time, every soldier was a commander, fighting 
on his own responsibility. There were Infant- 
ry, a few yards ibove us, on each side the ravine; 
and several thousand Lancers had cut off our 
retreat, at its foot. About this time, Colonels 
McKee and Clay fell; Colonel Bissell’s horse 
was shot from under him; every voice appeared 
to be hushed but Colonel Hardin’s. We could 
distinctly hear the shout that rang in my ears for 
many a day: ‘‘ Remember Illinois, and give them 
‘* Bliezard, Boys! !” 

I was within a few feet of the Colonel, at this 
time, and remember the feeling came over me 
, that he, being an officer, would be sure to fall a 
victim to the Lancers; when I should think at 
least twenty of them charged on him, firing at 
the same time. Hardin fell wounded. With 
his holster-pistol, he fired and killed one Lancer ; 
and I think he drew, or attempted to draw, his 
sword ; but, in the mélee, I am not sure, for as 
many Lancers as could approach him surrounded 
and threw their lances in him. And thus per- 
ished an officer than whom none was ever more 
beloved. 

We made our way through the enemy's lines. 
Part of Hardin’s Regiment, of which I was a 
member, clubbed our rifles and fought through. 
General Wool now arrived, and re-formed the 
shattered ranks; and, with the aid of our Bat- 
teries, drove the enemy back and regained the 
lost ground. Now the Battle was won; and 
night closed on the scene. 


IX.—SELECTIONS FROM PORTFOL IOS 
IN VARIOUS LIBRARIES.—Continvgp. 


256.—Hlias Boudinot to John Inskep.* 


Boururneton, Dec’ 18, 1816. 
Srr. 
I have been so unwell that I could not sooner 
answer your last letter. I have examined my 


* From 156 to 157, both inclusive, are from the originals, 
in possession of Charles I. Bushnell, Esq., of New York 
ty. 
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negro Man, and he informs me that he never 
hel the small Pox, but has been vaccinated and 
since has been frequently with Persons in the 
Small Pox, and has not felt the least injury. 
I hope this will be satisfactory, otherwise I 
will return the Policy. 
T am Sir 
Yours Very Respectfully 
Eras BouprInot. 
Joun InsKEEP Esq’ 


[Endorsed :] 
Joun InskEEP Esq; Philadelphia. | 


157.—Timothy Pickering to General Clinton. 


Heap Quarters AT RaMAPAUGH July 24, 1777. 

Thirty thousand weight of hard bread is to be 
sent from fort Montgomery to Kings Ferry in a | 
vessel, to be transported from thence in waggons | 
to the army under the immediate command of 
his Excellency General Washington. This quan- 
tity may be replaced from Fish Kills, by apply- 
ing to Henry Schenk Esq at that place. The 
. General is extremely anxious to obtain a supply 
of hard bread for his troops which will prevent 
any delay in complying with this order. 

Tm. Pickertine A. Gen! 





To General CLinToN, 
the Officer Commanding at 
Fort Montgomery. 


158.—General James Clinton to 


Axpany Ap! 29" 1781. 
Dr Sm. 

Enclosed I send you the Return of the Troops 
under my Command, agreeable to the request 
contained in your Letter of the 15 inst. by 
which you will see that the 24 Reg* is consider- 
ably reduced by the Capture of a number at 
Fort Schuyler—and the absolute Scarcity of Pro- 
vision not only retards the recruiting service of 
the Levies but has excited a spirit of Desertion 
among the regular Troops—but I have preached 
this Doctrine so long that I am perfectly sick of 
it. Iam with great Esteem 

Yours affectionately 
JAMES CLINTON, 


159.—Baron Steuben to Governor Clinton. 
ALBANY July 28, 1783. 


IR. 

Thad the honor some time since to mention to 
your Excellency my desire of residing or at 
least of having a place I might call my home in 
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me has increased my wishes to remain while in 
America with a people to whom I am so much 
indebted. 

I have been informed that a certain Mr Axtell 
was possessed of a small estate on Long Island, 
that it is forfeited & perhaps will be speedily 
sold. Ihave to ask Your Excellencys influence 
with the Honorable the legislature of the State 
that I may have the preemtion or if it isto be 
disposed vf in any other manner that I may 
have the refusal of it. 

With the greatest respect 

I have the honor to be 

Sir Your Excellencys 

Obedient Servant 

’ STEUBEN. 
[ Endorsed :| 

His Excellency 

Governor CLINTON. 


160.—Benjamin Franklin and Robert Morris 


to 


Puiia4 October 1* 1776. 
Sir 
Having received advice that our Agent Majr 
Kortaliz is despatching sundry articles wanted 


| for the Service of the United States of America 


to Martivico recommended to the care of his Ex- 
cellency the General or the Governor and Inten- 
dent there, to be by them delivered to whoever 
shall be properly authorized by Congress to re- 
ceive the same. We hereby request that you 
will make application for all arms, ammunition, 
money, clothing, or other articles, that may ar- 
rive in Martinico with the above directions, and 
you are hereby empowered to receive and grant 
Receipts for the same on behalf of the United 
States of America, or to sign certificates or any 
other writing that may be required purporting 
the delivery thereof to you as Agent for the Con- 
gress. : 
We are Sir 
Your most hble servts 
B. FRANKLIN. 
Rost Morris. 
| Endorsed :} 
Copy of secret Correspondence. 


161.—General John Sullivan to Governor Bart- 
lett, of New Hampshire, 


*DurHAM, January the 15 1791. 
may it please your Excellency I have b en in- 
formed that Judge Langdon is gone on to Con- 
gress as a Commissioner and of Course there will 
be a vacancy on the Superior Court Bench. 
Will you permit me to recommend Mr. Oliver 


this state, the honor which the respectable City | Whipple to a seat on that Bench on accouat of 
of Albany has lately been pleased to confer on | his law knowledge Integrity & uprightness hav- 
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ing been often in nomination by former Councells | where it has spread through the Woods, the scout 
I | also says they have seen no vessels on the Lake. 


& will be likely to do honor to the station. 


am with the most unfeigned respect Sir your 
Excellencey’s most obedient Serv‘ 
JNn° SULLIVAN. 
his Excellency Jostan Bart Ey Esq‘ 


. 


162.—General Lincoln to Governor Clinton. 


FisHKi.. March 14. 1782. 
Dear Sir, 
I forward the inclosed at the request of Mrs | 


Montgomery it covers a picture I brought from 
Boston She requests that it may be foywarded 
to her by some safe hand. 
Nothing new in Boston. 
I have the honor to be your Excellencys most 
obedient Servant, 

, B. LIncoun. 
(Endorsed :| 

‘* His Excellency 

Sir, 
We have discovered a large fire opposite Crown | 
Point on the West side the Lake. A Scout is this | 
moment come in from C. Point and can discover 
no Enemy, near the fire, and Judge the fire has 
been burning this three Weeks as they can see 


Governor CLINTON. 


168.—Richard Varick to Governor Clinton. 


wen 


ad 


FREDERICKSBURGH, Oct. 30%, i 
Sir , 

I have the Happiness of enclosing to your Ex- 
cellency, a Letter I received from my Father, 
who returned to his Family on the 21* in Ex- 
change for Mr. Van Schaack, which had been 
delayed thro Misinformation of Mr Toome, Secy. 
to Gen' Jones, who told Mr. Van Schaack, on 
his arrival in New York that my father was out. 

I beg Leave to join him in Thanks to Your 
Excellency, for your singular Friendship evinc’d 
on this occasion, in permitting a subject of this 
state to be exchanged for him a subject of New 
Jersey. He is nearly recovered of his late Ill- 
ness, tho still very feeble. 

I am Sir with respect 
Your Excellencys 
most Obed Serv* 
His Excellency - Ricu» VARICE. 
Goy' CLINTON. 


164.—From Robert Van Rensselaer to Governor 
Clinton. 


THE HEAD OF BuLL WAGER BAY THREE MILES 
SorrH WEST FROM CROWN Pont. 


Yours &. &. 
Rost. VAN RENSSELAER. 


I am Sir, 


P.8. 

We shall send out another Scout immediately 
to reconnoitre the fire—and if it makes no dis- 
covery intend returning by the way of Crown 
Point. 


165.—From Doctor Charles M‘Knight to Rich- 
ard Varick. 
DeEaR VARICK. 

Thave it in command from my Madam to 
request that you would be pleased to send for 
the Sugar which Bush promised her—and the 
Articles I have requested Cap‘. Copp to send me 
which can be returned by Majt. Fish’s Boy—You 
may recollect that I mentioned to you Ledyard’s 


-having promised Forbes the Office of Steward to 


swear so as to answer his Ends—I have now to 
inform you that he has verified his Premises—and 
having ejected old honest Brown as Stew*. has 
constituted Forbes in his Place—as I shall not 
deliver in my Defence To morrow should obliged 
to you to remit me your Remarks on the matter, 
as soon as you please to insert in my Gen! Obser- 
vations. ° 
Iam D' Varick your Oblig* sincere Hble serv‘. 
Cuas. M’Knieut— 

Coll. Varicx. ‘ 

The Articles refer’ to from Cap‘. Coppe 

will be deliv‘ on the enclosed Note. 
Feb’. 24. 82. 


[Addressed : 
Coll. Richarp VarIck 
Poughkepsie. 
fav’ by 
Maj" Fish. 


166.—From Peter Gansevoort to Governor Olin- 
ton. 


ALBANY 12" October 1781. 
Drak Sir, 

I inclose your Excellency the Coppy of a 
Letter I have this Instant received by express 
from Gen'. Stark. I shall march this evening 
for Saratoga with four Reg of my Brigade this 
may However probably so much weaken our 
strength in this Quarter that if the Enemy should 
appear in force on the Western Frontier Col! 
Willett must depend solely upon the small Num- 
ber of Troops he Commands as we should not 
be able to Render him any effectual assistance. 
The intelligence now transmitted is so certain 
that not a doubt Remains of the Truth of it. I 
am therefore to intreat your Excellency (as we 
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have the Best Reason to think the Enemy are in | 
force) if it is in your power to grant or obtain | 
for us such aids as you may Conceive necessary 
in the present Emergency. I would also add 
that we are destitute of provisions & amuni- 
tion. I need not point out the necessity of eme- 
diate supplys of both, particularly of the Latter 
without a Sufliciency of which your Excellency 
knows it will be impossible to oppose the enemy. 
T am Sir Your Humb. Servant 
PETER GANSVOORT. 


167.—From Thomas Mifflin, President of Con- 
gress, to Governor Clinton. 


ANNAPOLIS 25 March 1784. 
Srr, : 

I have the Honor to transmit to your Excel- 
lency an Act of Congress of the 28¢ Inst relative 
to the appointment of Delegates to serve in Con- 
gress. ; 

I have the honor to be with the greatest Re- 
spect & Esteem 

Your Excellencys 
Obedient & humble Serv‘. 
Tuomas MIFFLIN. 





X.—A MILITARY VIEW OF PASSING 
EVENTS, FROM INSIDE THE CONFED- 
ERACY. NO. I. 

THE CAMPAIGN IN "er VIRGINIA, 1861 AND 


By Freperic W. B. Hassier, or tHe XXIL 
REGIMENT, VIRGINIA VOLUNTEER MILITIA.* 


My first engagement was on Scarey Creek, and 
a few days before the battle of Beverly. We 
were opposed to the Thirteenth Ohio, under Gen- 
eral Cox, with a Battery of Artillery. After an 
engagement of three hours, Cox retreated. Col- 

.onel Norton, of the Thirteenth Ohio, was wound- 

ed and taken prisoner. That night, two Union 
Colonels, de Villiers and Neff, rode up into the 
Rebel lines, supposing that their side had been 
successful ; patted the Southern troops on the 
back, and said: ‘‘ Well done, you brave Ohio 
“‘boys; you have whipped the Rebs;” when 
they were captured. 

When Coxagain advanced, with superior forces, 
on Charleston, Wise fell back to Gauley-bridge ; 
burnt the bridge; and retreated to Lewisburg, at 
the. White Sulpher Springs, to re-organize his 
forces for the Fall Campaign, 

Wise next made a stand at Meadow-river, in 
Greenbrier-county, where he was joined by | 


*This paper has been communicated for plication in | 
Tun Hisrozioit. Maq@azing, by General J. Watts de Peys- | 
ter, of Tivoli, New York. 
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Floyd, the two hoping to overpower Cox and re- 
take the Kanawha valley. Floyd took a portion 
of these troops and crossed the Gauley-river, at 
Carnifex-ferry, and attacked the Seventh Ohio 
Regiment, at Cross-lanes. 

This Regiment, out on a reconnoisance, fell 
back on General Cox. At Carnifex-ferry, the 
river forms a horse-shoe. The banks are very 
high, except where a road crosses the stream, 
which is rough water, not fordable. Floyd for- 
tified the short line between the heels, or bluff, 
and built a trestle bridge at the toe, so that he 
could retreat, in case Cox forced his position. 

Rosecrans, who had been opposing Lee on 
Cheat-mountain, made a complete fool of General 
Lee, deluded him and got away so adroitly that 
Lee was not aware that he was gone from his’ 
front, until Rosecrans had actually whipped 
Floyd, at Carnifex-ferry. We heard that this 
move of Rosecrans, and its complete success, 
came near upsetting Lee, in whom we lost all 
confidence. 

Rosecrans attacked Floyd at the Ferry ; and, 
after a fight which lasted until dark, Floyd, find- 
ing he could not maintain his position, retreated 
in the night. Had it not been for the tressle- 
bridge which Floyd had built for the very pur- 
pose of getting away on, Rosecrans would have 
bagged him. 

Meanwhile, Wise and Floyd fell out. Floyd 
retreated back again to Meadow-river ; but Wise 
remained in position, on Little Sewell Mountain. 
I was with Floyd. 

Lee, after Rosecrans had slipped away from 
him, came down, round, by a short cut, and rein- 
forced Wise and Floyd, at Little Sewell Moun- 
tain. Rosecrans was in camp, on the other crest* 
of the same ridge, known as Big Sewel Moun- 
tain. 

Wise and Floyd quarreled about a wagon, 
which the former accused Floyd of having stolen 
from him. Moreover, Wise wanted to fight on 
the Mountain ; whereas Floyd preferred his po- 
sition on the Meadow-river, 

Lee now ordered Floyd up, to reinforce Wise, 
and stop the further progress of Rosecrans, who 
had crossed the Gauley, at Carnifax-ferry, and 
effected a junction with Cox, on the Lewisburg 
and Charleston-turnpike. We heard that Cox 
had not come up to time. He was to have at- 
tacked Wise at the same time that Rosecrans was 
to have attacked Floyd. At all events, we now 
found ourselves opposed to. the united Union 
forces on Little Sewell Mountain. Lee was in 
chief command of the Rebels, as I said, on Lit- 
tle Sewel Mountain. The two armies skirmished 
for about ten days, in the depression between the 
crests which were not more than a mile apart. 
We could make out the Union lines, very plainly ; 
and there was some cannonading. 
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Rosecrans, soon after, fell back to Gauley- 
bridge. We did not think that we forced him 
to retreat, but supposed it was on account of the 
horrible condition of the roads, in consequence 
of ‘extremely hard rains, which rendered the 
transportation of supplies very difficult 

‘Noone can conceive how bad these roads be- 
come when soaked with water. They are rough 
and difficult, at the best of times; and storms 
soon make them almost impassible for heavy 


wagons. 
After the Union forces fell back, Floyd took a 
on of Lee’s army ; crossed the New-river, at 
-ferry ; went down to Cotton Hill-mountain, 

on the Kanawha-river ; posted his artillery on the 
mountain ; and cannonaded Rosecrans's forces, at 
the crossing, in hope of cutting off the Union 
communications with the Kanawha-valley. This 
waste of ammunition was kept up for about a 


week. After this, Rosecrans sent a Brigade or | 


Division, under Benham, up Look-creek, in 
hopes of getting in the rear of Floyd, at Fayette- 
courthouse, and cutting off his retreat. 
Rosecrans did drive Floyd out of his position 
at Cotton Hill-mountain. 


the top of the mountain and saw the whole 
movement. We perceived the Union forces gain- 
ing ground, all day. When night came on, Floyd, 
knowing that he could not maintain himself 
there, burnt his supplies and stores of clothing, 


and fell back so precipitately that, by daylight, 
he was at Fayette-courthouse. I think it was 
twelve to fifteen miles, from Cotton Hill-moun- 
tain to the Courthouse; but I know that we 
cooked our breakfast at the latter place, and eat 
our supper at the former. 

We thought that General Benham disgraced 
himself here. We heard from the country peo- 
ple, that General Benham was in the woods, with 
four thousand men. He occupied such a posi- 
tion, they said, right along the road upon which 
we were retreating, that if he had only ‘‘ gone 
‘*in,” upon our flank, we could not have formed 
so as to make any available resistance ; so that, 
by alittle ability or energy, he could have bagged 
the whole of our crowd. Floyd was so glad to 
get off, that he never stopped retreating until he 
got to Dublin-station, on the Virginia and Ten- 
nessee-railroad, one hundred miles from Cotton 
Hill and the Gauley. 

The weather was infamous and the roads al- 
most impassible, so that the troops had to push 
the trains and artillery along. We heard that the 
Union troops pursued us about twenty-five miles, 
and then had to stop, on account of the mud. 
The roads in this part of the country are never 
good in wet weather. The best are what we term 
* mud turnpikes.” The country is rolling, rather 
than mountainous, but very rough, and rendered 
as difficult as it is possible for a country to be by 
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My Regiment was on | 





| November, 


rain and snow, both of which fell at this time. 
On the retreat, our rear was pressed by the Union 
Cavalry. I was in none of the fights; but I saw 
and heard the firing, and I know that Floyd was 
in a great hurry to get out of the way. 

I forgot to say that the whole country is very - 
little cleared and densely wooded with ever- 
greens, especially pine, hemlock, and laurel. 
The streams are numerous, but not difficult, run- 
ning into New-river, which, united with the 
Gauley, at the falls of the Kanawha, form, 
thenceforth, the river of that name. 

We got to Dublin-station about the first of De- 
cember. Here I was made glad with a furlough 
from General Fioyd, in order to go to Richmond 
and eat my Christmas dinner. 

While I was in that city, Floyd received or- 
ders to go to Bowling-green, Kentucky, and 
thence to Tennessee, with all his command, ex- 
cept my Regiment, the Twenty-second Virginia. 
It appears that my Colonel, Christopher Q. Tomp- 
kins, had had a quarrel with Floyd, at Cotton- 


, Hill-mountain. Rosecrans oceupied the Colonel's 


house, at Gauley-bridge, and sent the family’ 
through the lines, to Richmond. When Colonel 
Tompkins asked General Floyd for a leave to go 
and see his family, the latter accused the Colonel 
of being a disloyal man, on account of his inti- 
macy with Rosecrans. 

It. appears that Tompkins had either served 
with Rosecrans or was friendly with him. I knew 
Tompkins well; for he was a Cadet when my 
grandfather, F. R. Hassler, was a Professor at 
West Point. We often talked together; and the 
Colonel said ‘‘ that he did not believe in the Re- 
‘*bellion.” He always told the rebels that ‘‘ The 
‘* Yankees would fight as well as they would.” 
They disliked him for this; and so he resigned, 
and never would have anything more to do with 
the War. 

After my furlough was out, I returned to my 
Regiment, and met it at Lynchburg, on its way 
to Lewisburg, to take up Winter-quarters. In 
the Spring, we went into camp, on the Charles- 
ton-turnpike, and remained there about a month, 
doing little else but drilling. This was about 
March, 1862. Then we went to White Sulpher- 
springs, and were re-organized, under the Act 
which conscripted every able-bodied man, be- 
tween eighteen and thirty-five. 

Here the officers elected a new Colonel, Pat- 
ten, a graduate of the Lexington Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, in the place of Jackson, a Militia 
Colonel, whom Floyd had appointed to succeed. 
Tompkins. This Jackson we liked about as lit- 
tle as we liked Floyd. 

Patten took the Regiment, now one thousand, 
one huftdred strong—originally six hundred to 
eight hundred—back to Dublin-station; and, 
soon after, we had a fight at Giles’s-courthouse, 
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where we surprised two Union Companies, but 
did not ‘‘ gobble them.” Then we encamped on 
the ‘‘ Narrows” of the New-river. 

Here we were joined by the Forty-fifth Vir- 
ginia, by Edgar’s Battallion of Virginia Troops, 
and by two Batteries of Artillery. General Heth, 
who was a graduate of West Point, and had been 
Colonel of the Forty-fifth Virginia, had been 
promoted to a Brigadiership, and taken com- 
mand. He advanced upon Lewisburg, which 
was held by two Ohio Regiments, the Thirty- 
fourth and Thirty-sixth, under Colonel Crooke. 
An engagement ensued on the twenty-third of 
May, 1862; when Crooke gave us a tremendous 
licking, capturing four pieces of artillery and 
nearly the whole of Heth’s command. Those 
who escaped got back to the old camp, at the 
‘¢ Narrows” of the New-river. 

Major-general Loring then came on with re- 
inforcements, and took the command of us. He 
had his head-quarters at Salt Sulpher-springs. 
where he re-organized his little Army, received 
re-inforcements, and advanced, by Pax-ferry, on 
Charleston. At Fayette Court-house, we had a 
fight with the Union forces entrenched at that 
place, drove them out, pursued them down the 
Kanawha-valley, and captured Charleston. We 


remained in this District for about six weeks, 


gathering up all the cattle and salt, for the ben- 
efit of the Confederacy. Then, as the Union 
troops had been largely re-inforced, Loring got 
off with his plunder and went to Lewisburg. 
Here he took up his Winter-quarters, on the 
Greenbrier-river. 

The Brigade to which my Regiment belonged, 
was commanded by Brigadier-general Eccles, and 
laid at this point until Spring, (I think it was 
April) 1863. 

Frep. W. B. HassLer,* 
Rretey, Jackson County, 
West Virginia. 





*The gentleman who communicated these facts to General 
de Peyster, isa grandson of the famous F. R. Hassler, or- 
anizer and first Superintendant of the United States Coast 
jurvey, who was born at Aaran, Switzerland, on the sixth 
of October. 1770. The grandson was in West Virginia, 
when the Rebellion broke out, looking after the property of 
his family in that region. Like many other men of Union 
sentiments, he was forced into the Rebel service, in wiich 
he was compelled to remain, until the victories of Sheridan 
and demoralization of Early’s Command, enabled him to 
escape. 

The Re ment (22nd Virginia Volunteer Militia) in which 
he was forced to carry a musket and uphold principles 
whioh he detested and predicted must eventualy fail, was 
commanded by Christopher Tompkins, a graduate (in 1836 
of West Point. This gentleman assumed his comman 
with reluctance (so says Hassler) in obedience to a mistak- 
en view of the rights of his native State; but retired into 
eavate life, as soon as he could do so consistently with sol- 

ierly honor. 

Mr. F. W. B. Hassler, in partnership with his brother, 
Brevet-colonel F. R. Hassler, was one of the first, after the 
War, to invest money and estabiish a factory in the new 
State of West Virginia‘ Colonel F. R. Hassler is now a 
Republican Member, from his District, in the Legislature 
assembled at Wheeling. 
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XI.—FLOTSAM. 


(These scraps have been picked up in various places and 
brought to this place, ‘*as they are,” without any voucher 
for their correctness and with no other object than to secure 
for them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them: and if 
any of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite correc- 
tions.—Eprror HistortoaAL MaGaZIne. } 

PEACE AND War. 


(In 1816, a Society was established in Massachusetts, by 
some Christian philanthropists, to discourage War. The 
following letters were received by the founder of this Socie- 
ty in answer to an application to the writers, for their sup- 
port of its views. Any letters coming from such eminent 
men as Mr. Adams and Mr. Jefferson, must be interesting, 
but these are highly characteristic. We copy them from 
The Friend of Peace, a work published under the aus- 
pices of this Society.—NVorth American Review.) 


‘ 0 SWER. 
Mr. JEFFERSON’s AN 


MONTICELLO, January 29, 1816. 

Srr :—Your letter, bearing date October 18, 
1815, came only to hand the day before yester- 
day, which is mentioned to explain the date of 
mine. I have to thank you for the pamphlets 
accompanying it, towit, Zhe Solemn Review, The 
Friend of Peace, or Special Interview, and The 
Friend of Peace, No. 2. The first of these I 
had received through another channel, some 
monthsago. I havenot read the two last stead- 
ily through, because where one assents to prop- 
ositions as soon as announced, it is loss ot time 
to read the arguments in support of them. 
These Numbers discuss the first branch of the 
causes of War, thatis to say, Wars undertaken 
for the point of honor, which you aptly analo- 
gize with the act of duelling between individu- 
als, and reason, with justice, from the one to the 
other. Undoubtedly, this class of Wars is, in 
the general, what you state them to be, “ need- 
“Jess, unjust, and inhuman, as well as antichris- 
“tian.” 

The second branch of this subject, to wit, 
Wars undertaken on account of wrong done, and 
which may be likened to the act of robbery in 
private life, I presume will be treated of in 
your future numbers, I observe this class men- 
tioned in the Solemn Review, p. 10, and the 
question asked, “Is it common for a Nation to 
“obtain a redress of wrongs by War?” The 
answer to this question you will of course 
draw from history; in the mean time, reason 
will answer it on grounds of probability, that 
where the wrong has been done by a weaker Na- 
tion, the stronger one has generally been able to 
enforce redress ; but where by a stronger Na- 
tion, redress by War has been neither obtained 
nor expected by the weaker—on the contrary, 
the loss has been increased by the expenses of 
the War, in blood and treasure; yet it may 
have obtained another object, equally securing 
itself from future wrong. It may have retaliat- 
ed on the aggressor, losses of blood and trea- 
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sure, far beyond the value to him of the wrong 
he had committed, and thus have made the 
advantage of that too dear a purchase in future ; 
in this way, the loss by the War may have secur- 
ed the weaker Nation from loss by future 
wrong. 

The case you state of two boxers, both of 
whom get a “terrible bruising,” is apposite to 
this; he, of the two, who committed the ag- 
gression on the other, although victor in the 
scuffle, yet probably finds the aggression not 
worth the bruising it has cost him. To explain 
this by numbers, it is alleged that Great Britain 





took from us, before the late War, near 1,000 
vessels, and that, during the War, we took 
1400: that before the War, she seized and 
made slaves of 6,000 of our citizens, and that 
in the War we killed more than 6,000 of her 
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I have also read, almost all the days of my 
life, the solemn reasonings and pathetic declar- 
ations of Erasmus, of Fenelon, of St. Pierre, 
and many others against War and in favor of 
Peace. My understanding and my heart ac- 
corded with them at first blush. But, alas! a 
longer and more extensive experience has con- 
vinced me that Wars are as necessary an‘ as in- 
evitable, in our system, as hurricanes, earth- 
quakes, and volcanoes. 

Our beloved country, Sir, is surrounded by 
enemies, of the most dangerous, because the 
most powerful and most unprincipled, character, 
Collisions of national interest, of commercial 
and manufacturing rivalries, are multiplying 
around us. Instead of discouraging a martial 
spirit, in my opinion, it ought to be excited. 
We have not enough of it to defend us, by sea 





subjects and caused her to expend such a 
sum as amounted to 4 or 5000 guineas a 
head for every slave she had made. She 
might have purchased the vessels she took 
for less than the value of those she lost, and 
have used the 6000 of her men killed, for the 
purposes to which she applied ours; have 
saved the 4 or 5000 guineas a head; and ob- 
tained a character of justice, which is as val- 
uable to a Nation as an individual. These 
considerations leave her without inducement to 
plunder property, and take men, in future, on 
such dear terms. I neither affirm nor deny the 
truth of these allegations; nor is their truth 
material to the question: they are possible, and 
therefore present a case to your consideration, 
in a discussion of the general question: Whe- 
ther any degree of injury can render a recourse 
to War expedient? Still less do I propose to 
draw to myself any part in this discussion. 
Age, and its effects both on body and mind, 
has weaned my attentions from public subjects 
and lett me unequal to the labors of correspond- 
ence, beyond the limits of my personal con- 
cerns. I retire, therefore, from the question, 
with a sincere wish, that your writings may 
have cffect in lessening this greatest of human 
evils, and that you may retain life and health, 
to enjoy the contemplation of this happy spec- 
tacle; and pray you to be assured of my great 
respect. Tuomas JEFFERSON. 


———— 
’ 





Mr. ADAMS’ ANSWER. 


Quincy, February 6, 1816. 
Dear Sr: I have received your kind letter 
of the 28d of Jauuary, and I thank you for the 


pamphlets enclosed with it. : 
It is very true, as my excellent friend, Mr. 


Norton, has informed you, that I have read 
many of your publications with pleasure, 


or land. 

Universal and perpetual Peace appears to me 
no more nor less than everlasting, passive obedi- 
ence and non-resistance. The human flock 
would soon be fleeced and butchered, by one or 
a few. 

I cannot, therefore, Sir, be a subscriber or a 
Member of your Society. 

I do, Sir, most humbly supplicate the theolo- 
gians, the philosophers, and politicians, to let 
me die in peace: I seek only repose. 

With the most cordial esteem, however, I 
am, Sir, your friend and servant, 

JOHN ADAMS. 





Tue Portrait or SEBASTIAN CaBoT.— 
The Daily Times, of Bristol, England, contains 
the following account of the celebrated picture 
of Sebastian Cabot, which was destroyed in the 
house of the Hon. Richard Biddle, of Pitts- 
burg, in the great fire of 1845, in that city :— 
“There have recently appeared, in several news- 
“papers, two different statements—neither be- 
“ing correct—respecting the original painting 
“of Cabot, an engraving of which forms the 
“frontispiece to our City Librarian’s handsome- 
“ly got-up Life of him, recently published. 
“* This engraving,’ say some of the papers, ‘is 
“from a painting in the possession of Mr. C. J. 
“¢ Warford ;’ whilst others, following the state- 
“ment on page fifty-three of the Life, say ‘the 
‘** original is now in America.’” The fact, how- 
“ever, is, that twenty-four years ago it was ac- 
“cidentally destroyed. “Its history, like that of 
“Cabot himself, is a varied and interesting one. 
“Tt was painted, for Edward VI., and hung in 
“the Palace at Whitehall. Seventy-two years 


“after that King’s death it was still there, for 
“ Purchas, in his Pilgrimes, published in 1625, 
“mentions the portrait, and prints an extract 
“from the Latin inscription on it. 


As there is 
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“ evidence to show that it was not there in 1674, 


“the inference is that it was sold soon after the 
“ death of Charles I., when the fine-art contents 
“ of Whitehall and his other palaces were turned 
“into cash, by the Government. 

“In 1792, the late C. J. Harford, Esq., of Bris- 
“tol, whilst traveling in Scotland, saw the por- 
“trait at the seat of a nobleman; and, many 
“ yéars afterward, his friend, the late Sir Fred- 
“erick Eden, had the pleasure of gratifying 
‘¢Mr,. Harford’s anxious wishes by procuring it 
“for him (vide Memoir, 1831, page 328), About 
“1880, Mr. Richard Biddle, a distinguished 
“lawyer, of Pitisburgh, Pennsylvania, was in | 
“England, engaged in historical investigations, | 
“the result of which was the Memoir of Cabot, 
“ published in 1831. In pursuing his inquiries, | 
“he spared neither labor norexpense. Hearing 
“that the portrait of Cabot, with the Latin in- 
“scription on it, mentioned by Purchas, was in 
“the possession of the representative of C. J. | 
“ Harford, Esq., he became very desirous to have | 
“it, At first, he was not inclined to sell; but, | 
“afterwards, was induced to name a sum, which, | 
“it is said, was supposed would not be given 
“for it—five hundred guinens! To his sur- 
“ prise,it was at once taken at that price ; and Mr. 
“ Biddle carried his treasure home to Pittsburgh. 

“Knowing, as we do now, the purchaser's 
“veneration for the memory of Bristol’s famous 
“mariner, his anxious wish to possess the por- 
“trait, and his means to gratify that wish, ore 
“is set speculating as to what sum could have 
“been asked which such a purchaser would not 
“have given. 

“Tn 1845, an extensive conflagration occurred 
“at Pittsburgh when Mr. Biddle’s house and all 
“its contents, including the picture, were con- 
“sumed. Thus the original portrait of ‘ The 
“*Right Worshipful M. Sebastian Cabota, Esq., 
“*Governor of the Mysterie and Companie of 
“‘the Merchants Adventurers,’ was destroyed 
“by fire on that Continent which, nearly three 
“centuries and a half before, in the good ship 
“The Matthew of Bristow, Cabot was the first 
“to discover.” 





A Satior’s Coarrarions. 

Extract from the Log-book of the Ship Plato, of 
Baltimore, Captain Timothy Gardner, just ar- 
rived from Bremen. 

JuNE 2p. Clear weather and smooth sea, 
light winds W. 8. W. Lat. 42 deg. Lon. 59 deg. 
spoke and passed the elegant Steam-ship Sa- 
VANNAH, out eight days from Savannah, bound 
to St. Petersburg, by way of Liverpool. She 
passed us at the rate of nine or ten knots, and 
the Captain informed us that she worked re- 
markably well; and the greatest compliment we 


| is a branch of the Malay. 
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| could. bestow, was to give her three cheers, as 


the happiest effort of mechanical genius that 
ever appeared on the western ocean. She re- 
turned the compliment. “ Thinks we to our- 
* selves,” if America should ever have another 
War with any European power (which God for- 
bid,) we shall in a short time have floating 
steam-batteries at sea, as large as Fort M’Henry, 
when we shall have a better opportunity of re- 
turning shell for shell than we had last siege, 
where many were stationed as targets to be 
shot at.—Niles’s Register. 


HAWAIIAN AND Matay Dratects.—A cor- 


| respondent of the Pucific Commercial Adverti- 


ser, in a letter to the Editor of that newspaper, 
revives the theory that the Hawaiian language 
We believe that Mr. 
Marsden, the compiler of the Malayan Diction- 
ary, was of opinion that the whole of the 


| languages of Oceanica were derived from the 


Malayan. The correspondent we before allud- 
ed to, gives a short Vocabulary of words simi- 
lar in both languages, and says: “Many of the 
“Malay words are, in the different languages, 
“entirely dissimilar to those in Hawaiian. I 
“have run over the list and selected those alike, 
“or similar. Forinstance, in the Ratahan dia- 
“lect, Fire is ‘Putong’; in the dialect of My- 
“sol, ‘Lap;’ and in that of Teto, ‘ Hai,’ which 
“last I have used in my list. I would like to 
“hear the subject treated at length by a learn- 
“ed Hawaiian scholar, like the Rev. Artemas 
“Bishop; and I think he would clearly prove 
“that a portion, at least, of the aboriginal 
“Hawaiians descended from the people of the 
“ Maliy group.” 
English. 


Malay. Hawaiian. 


Ahi 
Ibn 
Uuku 
Alelo 
Niho 
Wai 
Maia 
Pahu 
Manu 
Waapa 
Niu 
Mai 
Maka 
Hulu 
Lima 
Lima 
Poo 
Maikai 
Hale 
Wela 
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Hawaiian 
Ua 
Alanui 
Elua 
Ekolu 
Eha 
Elima 
Eono 
Ehiku 
Ewalu 
Eiwa 


Tue Past, NoT THE PREsENT.—The follow- 
ing letter, written by Thomas Jefferson when he 
was President, is published, for the first time, it 
is said, by one of our metropolitan exchanges: 

“ WasHINGTON, Feb. 6. 1803. 

“Dear Srr: Monsr, d’Yrujo, the Spanish 
“ Minister here, has been so kind as to spare me 
“ 200 bottles of Champagne, part of a larger par- 
“cel imported for his own use, and consequently 
“ privileged from duty, but it would be improper 
“for me to take the benefit of that. I must, 
*‘ therefore, ask the favor of you to take the prop- 
“er measures for paying the duty, for which pur- 
* pose I enclose you a bank check for 224 dollars, 
“the amount of it. If it could be done without 
“ mentioning my name it would avoid ill-intend- 
“ed observations, as in some such way as this, 
“by duty paid on a part of such a parcel of 
“wines not entitled to privilege,” or in any 
“other way you please. The wine was imported 
“ into Philadelphia, probably about midsummer 
“last. Accept assurances of my great esteem and 
“ respect. ‘TH, JEFFERSON. 

“Gen. MUHLENBERG.” 


Recorp oF THE Fourta INFANTRY.—The 
following are the battles in which the Fourth 
United States Infantry participated during the 
Rebellion, and names of officers serving with the 
Regiment, in each engagement : 

April, 1862—Siege of Yorktown, —Lieutenant- 
colonel R. C. Buchanan, commanding Regiment ; 
Captain L. C. Hunt, Acting field-officer ; Cap- 
tains J. B. Collins, Hiram Dryer, F. H. Bates, 
R. N. Scott, T. E. Turner; First Lieutenants C. 
H. Carlton, A. R. Benedict, Thomas A. Martin, 
A. B. Cain, Alexander Carolin, W. 8. Collier, 
John L. Buell, Regimental-quartermaster ; Sec- 
ond Lieutenants A. E. Sheldon, R. P. McKib- 
bin, William H. Powell, Adjutant, G. M. Ran- 
dall, H. W. Patterson, E. F. Brenner, 8. G. 
Krepps, 8. T. Crowley. 

June, 1862—Gaines’ Mitls.—CaptainJ. B. Col- 
lins, commanding Regiment; Captain Hiram 
Dryer, Acting field-officer ; Captain T. E. Tur- 
ner; First Lieutenants C. H. Carlton, J. W. 
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Adams, A. R. Benedict, Thomas A. Martin, A. 
B. Cain, Alexander Carolin, W. 8. Collier, John 
L. Buell, Regimental-quartermaster; Second 
Lieutenants A. E. Sheldon, R. P. McKibbin, 
William H. Powell, Adjutant, G. M. Randall, 
H. W. Patterson, E. F. Brenner, 8. G. Krepps, 
8. T. Crowley. 

July, 1862—Malvern Hill.—Captain J.° B. 
Collins, commanding Regiment ; Captain Hiram 
Dryer, Acting field-officer; Captain T. E. Tur- 
ner; First Lieutenants C. H. Carlton, A. R. 
Benedict, Thomas A. Martin, A. B. Cain, Alex- 
ander Carolin, W. 8. Collier, John L. Buell, 
Regimental-quartermaster ; Second Lieutenants 
A. E. Sheldon, R. P. McKibbin, William H. 
Powell, Adjutant, G. M. Randall, H. W. Pat- 
terson, E. F. Brenner, 8. T. Crowley, 8. G. 
Krepps. 

August, 1862—Bull Run, No. 2.—Captain J. 
B. Collins, commanding Regiment; Captain 
Hiram Dryer, Acting field-officer: First Lieuten- 
ants C. H. Carlton, A. R. Benedict, 'Thomas A. 
Martin, A. B. Cain, Alexander Carolin, W. 8. 
Collier, John ‘L. Buell; Second Lieutenants 
A. E. Sheldon, R. P. McKibbin, G. M. Randall, 
H. W. Patterson, Acting adjutant, 8. T. Crow- 
ley, S. G. Krepps, George Williams, E. F. Bren- 
ner, Regimental-quartermaster. 

September, 1862—Antietam.—Captain Hiram 
Dryer, commanding Regiment ; Captain C. H. 
Carlton, Acting field-officer; First Lieutenants 
A. R. Benedict, Thomas A. Martin, A. B. Cain, 
Alexander Carolin, John L. Buell, A. E. Shel- 
don; Second Lieutenants R. P. McKibbin, G. 
M. Randail, H. W. Patterson, 8. T. Crowley, 
George Williams, E. F. Brenner, Regimental- 
quartermaster. 

December, 1862—Fredericksburg. — Captain 
Hiram Dryer, commanding Regiment; Captain 
J. W. Adams, Acting field-officer ; First Lieute- 
nants A. R. Benedict, Thomas A. Martin, Alex- 
ander Carolin, W. 8S. Collier, Ira F. Gensel; 
Second Lieutenants G. M. Randall, acting Ad- 
jutant, H. W. Patterson, Regimental-quarter- 
master, 8. T. Crowley, George Williams. 

May, 1863—Chancellorsville.—Captain Hiram 
Dryer, commanding Regiment; Captain J. W. 
Adams, acting Field-officer ; First Lieutenants 
Thomas A. Martin. A. B. Cain, Alexander Caro- 
lin, W. 8. Collier, A. E Sheldon, H. W. Patter- 
son; Second Lieutenants 8. T. Crowley, George 
Williams. John Miller, G. L. Luhn, G. W. Dost, 
George Atcheson, J. J. 8. Hassler, John Simmons, 
Adjutant. 

July, 1863--Gettysburg.—Captain J. W. 
Adams, commanding Regiment ; First Lieuten- 
ant, A. R. Benedict, Acting field-officer; First 
Lieutenants Thomas A. Martin, Alexander Car- 
olin, W. 8S. Collier, A. E. Sheldon, H. W. Pat- 
terson, 8. T. Crowley; Second Lieutengnts 
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John Miller, G. W. Dost, G. L. Luhn, George 
Atcheson, George Williams, John Simmons, Ad- 
jutant. 

7 May, 1864— Wilderness.—Captain C. H. 
Brightly, commanding Regiment ; Captain 
Thomas A. Martin; First Lieutenants—G. M. 
Raadall, 8. T. Crowley; Second Lieutenants 
George Atcheson, John Simmons, Adjutant. 

May, 1864—Spottsyloania.—Captain A. B. 
Cain, commanding Regiment; First Lieutenant 
R. P. McKibbin, Acting field-officer ; First Lieu- 
tenent 8. T. Crowley, Second Lieutenant George 
Atcheson, Acting-adjutant. 

May, 1864—Spottsyloania Court-house.—Cap- 
tain A. B. Cain, commanding Regiment; First 
Lieutenant R. P. McKibbin, Acting field-officer ; 
First Lieutenant 8. T. Crowley ; Second Lieuten- 
ant George Atcheson, Acting-adjutant. 

May, 1864—North Anna River.—Captain A. 
B. Cain, commanding Regiment; First Lieuten- 
ant, 8. T. Crowley, Acting field-officer ; Second 
Lieutenants G. L. Luhn, George Atcheson, Act- 
ing Adjutant. 

June, 1864—Coal Harbor.—Captain A. B. 
Cain, commanding Regiment; First Lieutenant, 
8. T. Crowley, Acting field officer ; Second Lieu- 
tenant, G. L. Luhn, acting Adjutant. 

The Companies were commanded by non-com- 
missioned officers. 


June, 1864—Petersburg.—Captain A. B. Cain, 
commanding Regiment,; Captain A. Carolin ; 
First Lieutenant, J. J. 8. Hassler; Second Lieu- 
tenants John R. Bothwell, Whittingham Cox, 
Acting Adjutant ; First Lieutenant, H. W. Pat- 
terson, Second Lieutenant, G. L. Luhn. 


April, 1865—Lee's Surrender, Appomattox 
Court-house.—Captain J. B. Collins, command- 
ing Regiment ; Captain A. B. Cain, Acting field- 
officer; Captains Alexander Carolin, A. E. 
Sheldon ; First Lieutenants R. P. McKibbin, 
W. H. Powell, G. L. Luhn, J. J. 8. Hassler, 

*George Atcheson ; Second Lieutenants T. F. 
Quinn, John R. Bothwell, Whittingham Cox. 

The following-named officers of the Fourth 
United States Infantry were detached from the 
Regiment : 

Colonel Silas Casey, Major-general Volunteers ; 
Lieutenant-colonel R. C. Buchanan, command- 
ing First Brigade, Regular Infantry ; Major S. G. 
Simmons, Colonel Volunteers; Major H. M. 
Judah, Brigadier-general Volunteers; Major F. T. 
Dent, Brigadier-general Volunteers; Captain D. 
A. Russell, Brigadier-general Volunteers ; Cap- 
tain Maurice Maloney, Colonel Voiunteers ; Cap- 
tain L. C. Hunt, Brigadier-general Volunteers ; 
Captain George Crook, Brigadier-general Volun- 
teers; Captain R. N. Scott, Aide-de-Camp to 
General Halleck ; Captain C. H. Carlton, Colon- 
el Volunteers; Captain R. P. McKibbin, Aide- 
de-Camp to General Crittenden; Captain Wil- 
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liam H. Powell, Assistant Adjutant-general, First 
Brigade, Regular Infantry ; Captain George M. 
Randall, Lieutenant-colonel Volunteers.—Army 
and Navy Journal. 


Toe ‘‘Monawk Inprans.”—Some time ago, 
the Editor of the Register took the liberty to ask 
President Adams, if he could oblige him by fur- 
nishing a list of the names of those gentlemen 
who destroyed the tea in Boston-harbor, previous 
to the Revolution. The following is his reply ; 
and its publication may probably put us in pos- 
session of the information which we seek to re- 
cord : 

** Quincy, May 10th, 1819. 

‘*Mr. Nites—In one of your letters, you ask 
‘*me whether I can give the names of the Mo- 
‘*hawks, who were concerned in the noyade of 
‘*the tea in Boston-harbor? I now tell you in 
‘*truth, and upon honor, that I know not, and 
‘*never knew, the names of any one of them. 
‘* During the week of that transaction, I was em- 
‘* ployed in the discharge of my duty asa Barris- 
‘*ter-of-law, in the Court of Judicature, in the 
‘* Town and County of Plymouth. When I re- 
‘turned to Boston, the deed wasdone. I never 
‘*inquired who did it—whenever any person dis- 
‘*covered an inclination to give me a history of 
‘*it, as many did, I constantly stopped him 
‘*short, and said, ‘Say not a word to me on that 
** “subject, name not to me one person concerned 
‘¢*in it.’ My reason for this caution was, that I 
‘*expected every day an Indictment against the 
‘sauthors of it; and that I should be called 
‘upon to defend them in a Court of Justice ; 
‘*and I was determined that no Judge or Juror, 
‘¢Attorney general or Solicitor-general, should 
‘* have it in his power to compel me to testify as 
‘‘a witness to any fact relative to the transaction ; 
‘and, to this day, I know not the name of one 
‘*man concerned in it. Within two years past, 
‘*a gentleman, an entire stranger to me, on a vis- 
‘‘it he was pleased to make me, blurted out the 
‘*the name of one gentleman who, he said, told 
“him that he was one of the ‘ Mohawks,’ but 
‘‘this name I will not commit to writing. You 
‘‘may depend upon it, they were no ordinary 
‘*Mohawks. 

‘‘The profound secrecy in which they have 
‘*held their names, and the total abstinence from 
‘*plunder, are proofs of the characters of the 
‘*men. I believe they would have tarred and 
‘*feathered any one of their number who should 
‘*have been detected in pocketing a pound of 
‘* Hyson.”—Wiles’s Register. 


Retics oF THE Mounp-Burupers In Ont. 
—G. F. Adye writes to the Cincinnati Gazette 
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from Newtonville, Spencer-county, Ohio, that 
that region is rich in American antiquities. In- 
dian arrows, wedges, stone-hatchets, pestles, and 
moucds are plenty. One of the most prominent 
mounds can be seen on Corn Island, near Troy. 
It is half a mile above the coal landing ; and hasa 
large two-story frame house on it. A cellar and 
a cistern have been dug in it. The mound covers 
about three acres ; and is about twenty feet above 
the general level. About twelve inches below 
the surface, is a layer of flat stone, under which 
human bones of large size are found in abund- 
ance. Skulls, larger than the whole head of a 
man, are found. The lower jawbone can be 
placed over the jaw and flesh of a large man’s 
face. The whole skeleton is very large. An ex- 
cavation near by shows where the dirt was ob- 
tained. Inclosed I send you two teeth, taken 
from the upper and lower jaw of a human head, 
which was obtained twenty-one feet below the 
surface. They are large and sharp, and show the 
carniverous habits of a larger race of men than 
the present. Half a mile from this mound, is 
another of less proportions, but every way simi- 
lar. Also twenty or thirty other small mounds 
are not far off, all containing bones, etc. In one 


was obtained a wedge of pure copper, that 
weighed over a pound. The mounds are full of 
bones, from top to bottom, showing that large 


numbers were buried there. 

In this connection, I will speak of a very 
large mound near Petersburg, Pike-county, In- 
diana. It covers about four acres at the base ; 
is one acre on top; and about seventy feet high. 
Here also an excavation shows where the dirt was 
obtained. Hnman bones, of immense size, 
hatchets, arrows, etc., here also mark the habits 
of a warlike race of giants. 

The timber and soil of these mounds and ex- 
cavations are the same size, and depth, and gene- 
ral appearance, asthe surrounding country, show- 
ing great antiquity of the mounds and builders. 
— Christian Intelligencer. 


How Henry Cray anp J. Q, Apams Pray- 
Ep ‘‘ Aut Fours.”—In the Summer of 1888, 
one of our editors was an attache of the South 
Carolina Railroad delegation to Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, to attend a barbecue given by the citizens 
of that place to Hon. Robert Y. Hayne, as Pres- 
ident of the Louisville, Cincinnati, and Charles- 
ton Railroad. 

After the barbecue, Mr. Clay invited the party 
to dine with him at Ashland, his beautiful coun- 
try residence and rich cattle-farm. 

At the table, one of the guests called attention 
to two beautiful paintings on the mantelpiece, 
whereupon Mr. Clay, pointing to one of the 
paintings, said archly, and smiling, ‘‘I will tell 
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‘*you how I came by thai painting, provided,” 
(bowing to one of his guests) ‘‘ it does not gointo 
‘*the newspapers, as it involves an anecdote, at 
‘*the expense of my old friend, Mr. Adams.” 
He then proceeded thus: ‘‘ Mr. Adams, Gallatin, 
‘*and myself, three of the Commission for nego- 
“‘tiating a Treaty of Peace with Great Britain, 
**in 18138, were at Ghent, boarding at the same 
**hotel. One morning, we went to a great exhi- 
* bition, or sale, of paintings; and each of us 
‘purchased one. On returning to our quarters, 
‘‘ our paintings were sent to us. Admiring Mr. 
‘* Adams’s purchase very much, I said to him, 
‘**Mr. Adams, I would like to win your painting 
‘**from you : I will stake mine against yours, at 
‘**a game of cards.’* Agreed,’ said Mr. Adams, 
‘**What game will you play? said I. ‘All 
‘*? Fours,’ said Mr. Adams. We cvt for the 
“deal; I won it; dealt; turned up Jack ; and 
‘*scored ‘ High, Low, Jack and the Game ;’ and 
‘*the next hand counted out, and won the 
‘*stake. I turned to Mr. Gallatin, who had pur- 
‘* chased a fine painting of the Virgin Mary, and 
‘ said, ‘Mr. Gallatin, I would like to win your 
‘** painting from you, in the same manner as I 
‘**have won that of Mr. Adams.’ ‘No, Sair,’ 
‘said Mr. Gallatin, in his broken English ; ‘I 
‘**did not win the Veergin so, and I sall not 
** “loose heer so.’ ” 

The company were all highly amused at the 
anecdote, and atthe manner in which Mr. Clay 
narrated it, fully coming up to his reputation as 
a reconteur. The cream of the anecdote was 
that Mr. Adams, a demure gentleman, should 
have not only assented to play cards with Mr. 
Clay, but should have proposed a game of ‘ All 
‘*Fours,” at which Mr. Clay was a perfect adept. 
The anecdote, in due respect to Mr. Clay's ad- 
monitory proviso, has never been in print; but 
now, that the illustrious parties concerned have 
gone to honored graves, we feel at liberty to give 
it a place in our columns.—Charleston (8. C.) 
Courier, December 22. 


Some Account oF THOMAS PAINE, RECEIVED 
From Mary Roscow.—After Willet Hicks and 
family began to visit Thomas Paine, not long 
previous to his death, they being near neighbors 
at Greenwich, he was much engaged in writing, 
which he performed with difficulty, bolstered up 
in bed, with something placed before him to rest 
his paper on, his shoulders being stiff, so that he 
could not move them; which, together with 
what Mary Roscowsaw, convinced her, beyond a 
doubt, that he was spending his little remaining 
strength to leave behind him a proof against 
those principles he had so much of his time been 
endeavoring’to inculcate. This circumstance oc- 
casioned Mary Roscow to be less careful to pre- 
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serve or remember what she saw and heard. 
What became of the MSS., has not yet been fully 
ascertained. It is reported and believed that it 
was sent to a printer, in New York city, since 
Paine’s decease; and, while preparing for the 
press, was purchased, at a considerable price, by 
_ of Paine’s former adherents, and suppress- 
ed. 
The first time Mary Roscow saw him she was 
returning from meeting. When nearly opposite 
the house where he resided, a person, who also 
was passing, observed, with thoughtless vulgari- 
ty, ‘‘ Paine looks like the devil.” A voice from 
the door replied, ‘‘If I only looked like the 
‘devil it would do.” She then perceived that 
Paine was at the door, but was hidden from view 
by trees, and had heard the conversation which 
occurred. 

In the course of Paine’s illness, Mary. Roscow 
was also sick. The physician who attended him 
was called to her. She asked the Doctor how 
Paine was. He replied, ‘“‘ Very ill. We think 
‘we have never seen such a suffering object. 
** He told me, to-day, that his bodily distress was 
‘*nothing compared to that of his mind.” 

When Mary Roscow recovered, she went to see 
Paine; and, in another apartment, she found a 
Frenchwomen, who had accompanied him from 
France, wringing her hands, and lamenting that 
she had forsaken her husband, friends, and relig- 
ion, to embrace the principles of Paine, and had 
spent three years in following him. Now, he 
told her that those principles would not stand ; 
and charged her not to build uponthem. Said 
she, ‘‘I have none now to look unto.” 

There was a statement ina newspaper, a few 
weeks before his death, that two Clergymen came 
to see him, and he treated them very roughly. 
Mary Roscow asked him if this was correct. He 
answered ‘‘ Vo/” but said that he sent for a 
Clergyman, who came with a Deacon or Elder ; 
and he, supposing that Paine wished him to pro- 
ceed in the usual manner, proposed prayer. 
Paine told him he did not send for him to pray, 
as he did not conceive that any form of prayer 
invented by man would avail ; but that his motive 
in sending for the Clergyman was to relieve his 
own mind. To correct an error which he sup- 
posed him (the Clergyman) to be in, he then asked 
if he thought he was authorized by Christ to 
preach, which offended him, and he withdrew. 
Paine said he much preferred the Clergyman 
to himself ; but feared he was in error, and 
might injure others. 

The last visit Mary Roscow made him, on en- 
tering his room, she perceived him at prayer ; and, 
on turning to go out, his nurse said to him: 
‘There is a friend from Mr. Hicks, come to see 
*‘you.” He paused; then asking her to come 
near him, said: ‘‘I hope youare a friend to God 
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‘*and to Christ.” After pausing again, he ask- 
ed her if she had ever read any of his —— 
She replied she had, when very young. He de- 
sired to know what she thought of them. She 
said: ‘*Dost thou really wish to know?” He 
answered: “I trust thou art one who has 
‘bought the truth, and would not sell it to 
‘please such a vagabond as I am.” She then 
told him, that for some days after perusing them 
she could not think a good,thought but some of 
his reasoning would twine around and repel it ; 
and, seeing other children eager to read the 
book, she found no peace till she had burned it. 
He then uttered an exclamation, denoting the 
horror of his mind, saying, ‘‘It would have 
‘*been better for my soul, at this day, if all the 
‘¢ world, like you, had destroyed my writings ; 
‘* but the world was glad to have them. If ever 
‘*Satan had an instrument on earth to lead into 
‘*the ways of darkness, I have been that one. I 
‘*have passed many sleepless nights in endeavor- 
‘*ing to pervert the right way.” 

He requested Mary Roscow to ask Willet 
Hicks to come and see him, saying: ‘‘I love to 
‘*have him sit by my side ; for, though he says 
‘** but little, it seems as if the devil was silenced, 
‘‘and I feel as if I could do nothing but pour 
‘*out my cries and tears before God.” When 
some of Mr. Hicks’s family were there, one of 
Paine’s former adherents came and opened the 
door; but, seeing them, called out ronghly, 
‘* Paine, I have heard five lies about you: one 
‘‘was, that you were dead: another, that you 
‘‘have recanted and turned Quaker. As you 
‘lived like a man, I hopeyou will die like one.” 
Paine said to Mr. Hicks: ‘‘ You see how I have 
‘‘lived. This has been Heaven; but these, my 
‘*former adherents, can do nothing now but 
‘* afflict me.” 

Paine wished Willet Hicks to endeavor to ob- 
tain permission for his interment in Friends’ 
burial ground. Willet said he hardly thought 
it probable his request would be granted, stating 
his reasons. Upon applying for permission, he 
found Friends’ sentiments as he expected, and 
informed Paine thereof, who was affected with 
the result, but thought it just. He afterward 
left directions to be interred on his own farm, at 
New Rochelle, giving the field, by will, as a 
place of interment for poor strangers.— Sunday 
Dispatch. 


THE LATE GENERAL HamitTon.—Our read- 
ers will recollect that Congress, at their last Ses- 
sion, passed a Law, allowing to the widow of 
the late Major-general Hamilton, the commuta- 
tion of half-pay, which was granted to the offi- 
cers of the Revolutionary Army, in lieu of five 
years half-pay. General Hamilton was, at that 
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time, a member of the old Congres ; and, let it 
be remembered, was most anxious for the com- 
mutation, so as to relieve the wants of those 
brave men who aided in establishing our glorious 
Independence, the effects of which have been 
felt to this day, and will descend to posterity. 
In order to divest himself of every interest, and 
to.give to his endeavors a weight, derived from 
the purest motives while effecting his commuta- 
tion, he generously relinquished all claims that 
he had as an officer of the Army, and carried 
his laudable views into execution. 

We are led to this statement from having heard 
the eldest son of the General, who has just 
returned from Washington, speak on this subject ; 
in which he expressed himself sensible of the 
liberality displayed in the construction of the 
Law, allowing to his respected mother, in addi- 
tion to the amount of commutation, interest 
thereon since the Peace of 1788, and of his 
having received from Government the whole 
amount, upwards of ten thousand dollars; and 
what made the settlement still more honorable, 
was making the Draft payable at one of the 
Banks in this city, by which upwards of seven- 
teen hundred dollars is saved to Mrs. Hamilton. 
—An old number of the New York Advertiser. 


Scraps.—A paper-mill was in operation in 
East Hartford, as long ago as1776. It was own- 


ed by Watson & Ledyard, and supplied much 
of the paper that was used by the American 
Army, in the Revolution. 


—Machias is the oldest town in the State, East 
of the Penobscot-river, having been incorporated 
in 1784. The Plymouth Company had a trading 
house here, as early as 1633. The Indians were 
numerous on the river, and gave it the name of 
Mechisses, in eonsequence of its difficult naviga- 
tion. 


—Two Indian skeletons were dug up the other 
day at Marblehead, who, it was inferred, must 
have been buried ages ago, as they were under- 
neath heaps of scollop-shells, which species of 
bivalves became extinct, in our waters, before 
Columbus's day. 


—A man, in Waldoboro, Maine, prides him- 
self on the possession of a hatchet with which, 
in 1749, his grandfather's skull was split by an 
Indian. 
the family. 


—Mr. Street, of Salem, Massachusetts, moved 
to Ohio, and founded the town of Salem: 
thence to Indiana, where he established the town 


of Salem ; and thence to Io , | 5, : . 
f ; wa, where he erected | give their patronage to this arduous, but neces- 


the town of Salem. 
—The Meeting-house built at Waldoboro, 


It must be a pleasant thing to have in | 
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Maine, more than a hundred years ago, by the 
Germans, is still standing, with its twenty win- 
dows of four by nine glass, its square unpainted 
pews, its pulpit, sounding-board, and commun- 
ion-table of pine. The last Pastor was Rev. 
John William Starman, a native of Helmstadt, 
Germany, who preached in this ancient house 
more than fifty years, in German and English, 
and who died, in 1854, ninety-one years of age. 


—The First Church, in Hingham, Massachu- 
setts, was organized, in 1635, under Rev. Peter 
Hobart, from Hingham, England, who had been 
silenced by the persecuting authorities of that 
day. The Meeting-house, built in 1681, has 
been in use ever since, and has lately been thor- 
oughly repaired, with new floors, windows, and 
pews. It is supposed to be the oldest house of 
worship in the country,. and will stand another 
hundred years, if permitted. 


—tThe heirs of William Penn have, from the 
English pension fund, ‘‘ £4,000 a year, forever.” 


XII.—NOTES. 


Baronets In Amertca.— The Royal Kalendar 
for 1775, contains a List of the Baronets of Great 
Britain, with their places of abode, and the 
dates of the original Patents. Among them I 
find the following residents of America. 

Names. Date of the original Putents. 
Beckwith, Jonathan, Virginia. April 15, 1681. 
Head, Edmund, South Carolina. June 9, 1676. 
Johnson, John, New York. November 18, 1755. 
Pepperell, William, Boston, N. E. Oct. 29. 1774. 

ALBANY, o’c. 


List of ADVERTISED LeTreRs.—A list of let- 
ters remaining in the New York Post Office, Ap- 
ril 6, 1752, was advertised in the New York Ga- 
zette. Among the lot, one is particularly indica- 
ted a ‘*‘ High Dutch Letter,” without stating the 
name of the person to whom it was addressed! 

The chances are that it ultimately found its 
way to the Dead Letter Office. 

ALBANY. orc. 

ArrKen’s Epiton oF THE Brsie.—TaE BIBLE. 
A Correct Eprrion, now printing in ParLapEL- 
pata, by Mr. Ropert ArrKen, will be ready to 
be delivered to the subscribers by the first day of 
November next 

This being the first edition of Tam OLD anp 
NEW TESTAMENTS printed in the English lan- 
guage in America, it is hoped the public will 


sury undertaking; and send in their names to 
the Printer hereof, for such numbers as they may 
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want. Such as incline to have Watt's PsALMs 
bound up with them, will please to give notice 
to the Printer, as there is an edition of them now 
printing for the purpose. 

N. B. A specimen of the paper and types with 
which the Bible and Psalms are printed, may be 
seen at the Printing Office: Also, the prices may 
be known, wholesale and retail, by applying to 
the Printer.—The New York Packet, August 29, 
1782. Wa aes 


Navat Sure Buriprne, In New ENGLAND. 
I. 

Extract of a letter from Jamaica, dated June 
29, 1776. 

A pamphlet has been circulated here under the 
title of Common Sense, which was sent hither 
from America. It is written with great virulence 
against the English Administration; and its de- 
sign is to stir up the Colonists to assert their in- 
dependency on the Mother Country. There are 
many false assertions in it, one of which Admir- 
al Gayton has thought proper to contradict, in 
the Jamaica Gazette, in the following words: 

‘* [have seen a pamphlet published in Philadel- 
‘* phia under the title of Common Sense, wherein 
‘* the author says, that 40 years ago there were 70 
‘*and 80-gun ships built in New England: in 
‘*answer to which I do declare, that at that very 
‘*period of time I was in New England, a mid- 
‘*shipman on board his Majesty’s ship with the 
‘late Sir Peter Warren, and then there never 
‘*had been aman of war built of any kind. 
‘In 1747 (after the reduction of Louisburgh) 
‘*there was a ship of 44 guns ordered to be built 
“at Piscataqua by one Mr. Messervey ; she was 
‘fealled the America, and sailed for England 
‘*the following vear; when she came home she 
‘* was found so bad that she never was commis- 
“‘sioned again. There was afterwards another 
‘*ship of 20 guns built at Boston, by Mr. Ben- 
‘*jamin Hollwell, which was called the Boston; 
‘*she run but a short time before she was con- 
‘*demned; and those were the only two ships of 
‘* war ever built in America: therefore I thought 
‘it my duty to publish this, to undeceive the 
‘*Public in general, to shew that what the 
‘author has set forth is an absolute falsity. 

**CLARK Gayton.” 

Upeott's Collection, iv, 871, New York Histor- 

ical Society's Library. 
IL. 
To the Printer 

As Admiral Gayton has taken upon him pub- 
lickly to declare in Opposition to the Author of 
Common Sense, and from his own knowledge that 
when he was here forty Years since, ‘‘ there nev- 
“er had been a Man of War of any kind built 
‘in New England.” It is but just that the Pub- 
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lic should be informed, that in the year 1690, a 
Fourth Rate Ship of War was launched at New 
Castle in Piscataqua River ; and in the Year 1696, 
another, whose Force is not remembered. The 
former was the Falkland, and the latter Bedford 
Galley. 

It is not probable that Admiral Gayton had 
any knowledge of these Ships having been built 
here, so that he cannct be charged with Falshood, 
but it is hoped if he should publish any Thing 
further relating to this Country, he will express 
himself not quite so positively, especially if he 
undertakes to prove a Negative. 

The Evidence of the above Facts depends on 
an original Manuscript Letter from Mr. Emerson, 
formerly Minister of New Castle, to the late Mr. 
Prince, and it is to be found among the Collec- 
tion of Manuscripts relating to the History of 
New England, made by 50 years Industry of that 
worthy Gentleman, unless it has been pilfered or 
destroyed by the Saracen-like Barbarity of the 
late Occupiers of the Old South Meeting House 
in Boston, in an Apartment of which those val- 
uable Manuscripts were deposited.—Freeman’s 
Journal, or New Hampshire Gazette, January 
14, 1777. W. K. 


Tre Moravian Misstons.— Philadelphia, June 
15. The Beginning of this Month, three Natives 
of Greenland, two young Men and a young Wo- 
man, converted to the Christian Religion by the 
Moravian Missionaries in that Country, were in 
this City on a Visit to the Brethern here. They 
left their own Country about two Years sinee, in 
the Ship belonging to that Society, (which had 
carried a ready framed Church to be erected there, 
Greenland affording no Wood for Building; 
This Vessel sailed from this Port a few Days ago 
Sor Davis's Streights, with some of the Greenland- 
ers on board) and have visited the Brethern in 
several Parts of Hurope, as England, Holland 
and Germany. They were clad in Seal Skins, 
with the Hair on, after Manner of their own 
Country, their Eyes and Hair black, like our In- 
dians, but their Complexion somewhat lighter. 
The Moravians, it seems have a Mission also at 
Barbice, near Surinam, and two Indian Con- 
verta from thence, with these Greenlanders, met 
lately at Bethlehem, in this Province (a Settlement 
of the Moravians) with some of the Delaware 
Indians, and some of the Mohickons, Converts 
also of the Moravians;.and tho’ their Native 
Lands are so vastly remote, as the Latitude 5, 41, 


}and 65 North, yet what they observ’d of each 


others’ Hair, Eyes and Complexion, convire’d 
them that they were all of thesame Race. They 
could find however no kind of Similitude in 
their several Languages.—The New York Ga- 
zette and Post Boy, June 19, 1749. W. K. 
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Tue Prerm Fatuers.—The following Lines 

were put over the Door of the General Court, viz: 
‘* Our Fathers crost the wide Atlantick Sea, 
** And blest themselves when in the Desart Free, 
** And shall their Sons, thro’ Treachery or Fear, 
‘* Give up that Freedom which has cost so dear! 
** What-e’er Pretence our Enemies may frame 
‘* The Man is alter'd, but the Cause the same. 
‘*From Caesar's Court should Cato fawning 

** come, 

‘* Be sure that Cato is no Friend to Rome.” 

A Stranger passing by, and seeing several Per- 
sons reading the above Lines, caused him to stop, 
and having perused the same, he took a piece of 
Chalk, and writ under-neath the Lines following, 
viz: 

‘* Their Fathers crost the wide Atlantick Sea, 
‘*To be in Desarts from their Deserts free, 
‘* And shall their Sons with glaring Insolence 
‘** Support a Cause so void of common Sense ? 
‘* What-e’er Pretence this stubborn People frame, 
**¢ The Case is alter’d, but the Men the same. 
** From Caesar’s Court should a new Ruler come, 
** Be sure they'll Starve him, as they've others 
** done.” 
The New York Gazette, November 2, 1780 
We 


Tae Jersey Musqurtos.—We hear from the 
Jerseys, that a Girl about 12 Years of, Age, was 
sent last Monday se’nnight, to look for a Cow 
and a Calf, and that she has not been. heard of 
since. The Neighbours have been for a week in 
quest ot her, but to no Purpose; they suppose 
they have found her Track, about 7 Miles off in 
the Woods, and that she had eat Huckle Berries, 
which it appear'd she had vomitted up again. 
It is thought the Musquitoes, that are in prodig- 
ious Swarms thereabouts, are sufficient of them- 
selves, to have put an End to her Life.—WNew 
York Journal, August 18th, 1767. W. K. 


HATFIELD AND DEERFIELD. 


Hatfield, January 9. The People of this 
County are fill‘’d with Joy, for the Arrival of the 
Captives; especially, for the Return of the Rev- 
erend and Pious Mr. John Williams, to Dearfield 
again, upon Saturday the 28th of December last : 
which is esteemed a general Blessing. All thank- 
fully acknowledge His. Excellency’s effectual 
Care of us therein. And a Design is formed for 
Rebuilding the Town more Commodiously, and 
regularly Fortifying of it. Wednesday, the 8th 
Current was a Day of Thanksgiving there, to 
Praise GOD for His great Goodness. The Rev- 
erend Mr. Solomon Stoddard, and William Wil- 
liame assisted at the Solemnity, each Preaching 
a Thanksgiving Sermon. Besides the Inhabitants 
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of Deerfield, sundry Persons of Quality from 
other Towns were present, helping forward this 
Religious Exercise. 

Boston; January 17. Upon appearance of 
the Rainbow seen here Saturday the 28th of 
Desember, about Nine in the Morning; some 
hoped it might be a Token, that GOD would not 
destroy Dearjield any more; And the good News 
from thence confirms that Hope.—The Boston 
News Ietter, No. 144, January 20th, 1706-7. 

W. K. 


XIII.— QUERIES. 


Tue Battor.—-When, where, and for what 
purpose was the Ballot first used in America ? 
Was it written or printed, and what was its 
form? Whence was its use derived? If it were 
employed for a political purpose, was it by au- 
thority of any law; and if so, what were the 
qualifications of the Electors? 

Was the Ballot ever used in New York under 
tne Dutch Government? 


Broogtyn, N. Y. L. B. 


BrsLuioGRAPHY oF TRINITY CHURCH, NEw 
Yorx.—I have between seventy and eighty pam- 
phlets relating to this Church and exclusive of 
mere Sermons preached within its walls, or by its 
various Ministers. Two-thirds of the number re- 
late directly to the tenure of the property of the 
Church. 

Who can furnish a bibliograpical list of these 
and similar publications, giving a complete bib- 
liography of this historic Church ? 

W. 8. P. 

Geneva, N. Y. 


WHo WROTE IT ? 


Dear Sir: Allow me to occupy space suffic- 
ient, in your estimable Journal. to make the 
following query: Who is the author of this fa- 
miliar quotation: ‘‘ Consistency, thou art a jewel;” 
and where can it be found? Perhaps some of 
your readers who, like myself, have searched for 
it diligently ; and who not like myself, have 
found it, can inform me. 

New Yors, Oct. 80th, 1869. D. W. C. Lent. 


XIV.—REPLIES. 
Jan Nacex (H. M. Ql, iii., 43.) 


Rrg, N. Y., Oct. 29th, 1869. 
Henry B. Dawson Esq, 
My pear Sir: Glancing over the Historical 
Macazine, for January, 1868, I observe, in the 
Extracts given from the Records of New Amster- 
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dam, the name of Jan Nagel. He is mentioned 
as the Defendant, in a suit which occurred on the 
tenth of March, 1653. A foot-note states, ‘‘ We 
‘*have found nothing whatever concerning this 

‘* person. H. B. D.” 
Perhaps you may take some interest, therefore, 
in a document which has lately come into my 
hands, bearing the name of this individual, and 
purporting to have been written by him. It 

reads as follows: 

‘* April ye 12 1657 
‘‘T take this opertunety to send you word 
‘* that I will see you to to comply with ye 
‘‘orders of ye niew goverment as such a coarse 
‘*geems now nessary and leving other alterna- 
‘* tive, but not without verry strongly protesting 
‘* against ye injustice which has long been heap- 
‘‘ed onus Not finding satisfaction in ye con- 
‘* fiscation of verry valuable property they are 
‘*now compelling us to submit to an illigal and 
‘tyranicle forren Goverment If God has desin- 
‘* ed in his providence that ye Dutch peple shold 
** become victims to ye treachery and rapacity of 

‘* ye English then all they can do is to submit. 

‘* Jan NaGEL.” 
Without venturing an opinion as to the authen- 
ticity of this letter—its antiquity is manifest ; 
but of course it may not unlikely be an antique 
translation—I send you the above as a curiosity. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 
Yours very cordially, 
Cuas. W. Barrp. 


JacoB Perkins. (H. M. II. vi, 228.) You will 
find a very good account of Jacob Perkins in 
Appleton’s New Cyclopedia. He was born in 
Newburyport, in 1766, and died in London, 
in 1849, 

My father was his particular friend, and when 
he was in trouble rendered him assistance. Per- 
kins united with his extraordinary genius, the 
amiable weakness of prodigality in the use of 
money. 

The invention of the nail-macbine was one of 
the greatest benefactions given to this country, 
and made a sudden revolution in the expense of 
house carpentering. Before it came into success- 
ful operation, buildings were put together with 
wrought mails, imported from England. I re- 
member the great excitement this machine pro- 
duced, as I witnessed its operation, in 1808: it 
was curious to watch the perpetual dropping of 
perfect nails. These machines were greatly im- 
proved, and extended to tacks, afterwards. 

In 1808, Mr. Perkins invented steel-plate en- 
graving, to be applied to bank-notes, which was 
considered, and actually was, for many years a 
security against counterfeiting. The engraving 
of bank-notes before was rough and unskilful, 
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and led to innumerable counterfeits, all over the 
country. 

Mr. Perkins’s reputation became so great, as a 
manufacturer of bank-note plates, that Massa- 
chusetts, in 1808, directed that the stereotype- 
check, invented by him, should be used by all 
the Banks in the Commonwealth. Many in New 
England continued to use it, to the time of the 
establishment of the National Bank system. 

Mr. Perkins curried his invention to Emgland, 
and had great success in introducing it there. 
The Bank of England having long suffered from 
forgeries, had made liberal propositions, in 1818, 
for a more skilful mode of producing work 
which should resist the counterfeiter’s skill. On 
this encouragement, he went to London, with ex- 
perienced workmen ; and, there, he successfully 
practiced his art. 

Mr. Perkins did not confine himself to this 
speciality ; but his active ingenious mind was 
constantly evolving new and useful inventions, 
which placed him among the most eminent of 
his class, in that country, and called him into 
the service of the Government. 

He died in London, at the age of eighty-three, 
highly respected by a discriminating Pa 
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XV.—BOOKS. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


(Publishers and others ante Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of Taz Historroau sane, are respectfully re- 
nested to forward the same, either cirect to “ Henry B. 
awson, Morrisania, N, Y.,” or to Messrs. Coantus 
Sonrrsnzr & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, New York 
City, as shall be must convenient for them.} 


A.—OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


1,—Annual R ts of the Adjutant-general of the 
State of Maine. December 1, 1860. Published agreeably to 
a Resolve approved March 16, 1855. Augusta: Stevens & 
Sayward, Printers to the State. 1860. Octavo, pp. 82. 


» December 31, 1861. Augusta: Ste- 
vens & Sayward, State Printers. 1862. Octavo, pp. (Report) 
80, (Appendices A to D.) 636, (Appendix E.) 192, (Appendix 
F.) 4, (Appendix G.) 64. 


» December 81, 1862. Augusta; Ste- 

vens & Sayward, State Printers. 1868. Octavo, pp. oo 

164, (Appendix A.) 47, (Appendix B.) 35, (Appendix C.)6, 

(4 ppendix D.) 892, i E.) 74, (Appendix F.) 12, (Ap- 

on Ee 27, (Appendix H.) 14, (Appendix I.) 72, (Appen- 
x K.) 7%, 


, December 31,1868. Augusta: Ste- 

vens & Sayward, Printers to the State. 1863. Octavo, pp. 

eport) 186, (Appendix A.) 22, (Appendix B.) 48, (Appen- 

ix C.) 10, (Appendix D.) 948, (Appendix E.) 104. (Appen- 

dix F.) 4, (Appendix G.) 12, (Appendix H.) 10, (Appendix 
1.) 80, (Appendix K.) 6, (Appendix L.) 6, (Index) 5. 


, for the years 1864 and 1865, Augus- 
ta: Stevens & Sayward, Printers tothe State. 1866, Oc- 
tavo, pp. Volume I, xl. , 1328; Volume II, viii, 1878. 


» Jor the year ending December 81, 
1866. Augusta: Stevens & Sayward, Printers to the State. 
1867, Octavo, pp. 588. 


Supplement to the Annual Reports of the Adjutant-gen- 
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eral of the State of Maine, for the years 1861, 62, '68, 64, 
65, and "66. ta: Sates & Sayward, Printers to the 
State. 1867. Octavo, pp. 1211. 


» Jor the year ending December 31, 
1867. Augusta: Btevens & Sayward, Printers to the State. 
1868. Octavo, pp. 64. 


Sor the a. ending December 81, 
1868. + Owen & Nash, ters to the State, 1869. 
Octavo, pp. 25 

We are indebted to General John OC. Caldwell, 
the Adjutant-general of Maine, for this complete 
series of Reports of his office, illustrative of the 
part taken by that State in the recent War ; and 
we have gone over them with much satisfaction. 
It is one of the most complete of the series of 


Reports which the War has produced. We | 


can see nothing which has remained unnoticed, 
either concerning the individual soldiers or the 
organized forces which that State sent to the 


field; and there seems to be nothing left undone, | 


which is desirable to the student of history, un- 


of the whole, which could have been done in 


a comparitively small space—a defect which we ' 1866. Octavo, pp. (L) xxxil, T16¢ (IL) xxxil, 958. 


have noticed in the Reports of the greater num- 
ber of other State Officers, and which, before long, 
we shall undertake to remedy, for our readers. 

In order that the value of these volumes may 
be understood, we need only say that each vol- 
ume contains, also, the Reports of the Quarter- 
master-general and Paymaster-general ; and that 


the Appendices, in each volume, are exceedingly | 


minute and precise in their statements, and gener- 
ally uniform, throughout the series, in the order 
and arrangeinent of subjects. Thus, Appendix 
A, 1n the greater part of them, contains the Gen- 
eral Orders issued during the year; Appendix B, 
in nearly all of them, contains the Roster of 
the officers of the Regiments forming the Maine 
forces, and the changes, by decease, resignation, 
etc., among the officers of the several Maine Reg- 
iments ; Appendix C, in nearly all of them, exhib- 
its the statistics of each Regiment and Battery, 
in tabular form, in a most convenient form for 
reference ; Appendix D, in each, contains com- 
plete Returns of every Regiment in the field, 
showing their organization, when they left the 
State, and all subsequent changes, prior to the 
first of December of the year of the Report ; the 
name, age, residence, rank, whether married or 
single, and date of muster; and, not unfrequent- 
ly, they notice the present condition, date of 
discharge, character, and services, of every man, 
private or officer, in the entire service ; Appen- 
dix E, in each, shows the towns and those who 
went into the Army from each of them; etc. It 
will be seen that little more can be desired, than 
has been done in this instance. 

All this matter is well-arranged and exceedingly 
minute; and the volumes are well printed. Al- 
together, typographically as well as in a histori- 
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cal sense, these volumes are, in the highest degree, 
honorable to the officers who prepared them for 
the Press and to the State which has issued them. 


2.—Report 7 the Adjutant-general (of the State of 
New Hampshire,)] made to His Haucellency the Governor. 
June Session. 1860. Concord: Asa McFarland, Public Print- 
er. 1860. Octavo, pp. 16. 
° e the year 1860-61. 
Pp, 484-527 
, made to His Eacellency the Gov- 
ernor, May 2, 1862,’ Concord : Henry McFarland, State 
1862. Octavo, pp. 24, 
» for the year ending May 20, 1863. 
one Henry McFarland, State Printer. 1963. Octavo, 
52. 


House Jour- 
nal for 1861. 


» for the year ending May 20, 1864. 
Concord: Amos Hadiey, State Printer. 1864. Octavo, pp 


| 75, 8. 


Communication from the Adjutan 
by His Excellency the Governor, June Session, 1864. Con- 
cord: Amos Hadley, State Printer. 1864. Octavo, pp. 4. 


Report Adjutant-general, for the year ends ng 
Concord: Abraham 
1865. Octavo, pp. (I.) lvi, 747; (IL.) vi, 856. 
, Jor the year ending June 1, 1866. 
In two volumes. Concord: George E. Jenks, State Printer. 


eneral, transmitted 


Jones. 


nditures 
hire. 
tavo, 


Report of the Commissioners upon the War Ex 
of the Towns and Cities in the State of New 
Seaeeet George E. Jenks, State Printer. 1866. 
PP- 

Report of the Adjutant-general, 
June 1. she. Concord: George E. 
1867. Octavo, pp. 123. 


‘or the year ending 
enka, State Printer. 


‘or the 


year ending June 1, 1868. 
ation, State Printer. 


a John B. ‘o 1868. Octavo, 


‘or the year ending May 20, 1869. 


emeeaers John B." arke, State Printer. ise” Octavo, 


pp. 58 

The kindness of General Natt Head, the very 
efficient Adjutant-general of the State, and that 
of our friend, Captain W. F. Goodwin, U.S.A., 
and of the obliging State Librarian, enable us to 
notice, here, a complete set of New Hampshire's 
record of the part she has taken in the recent 
struggle. 

It was not until the advent of General Head, 
that this record was even creditable to the officer 
who made it. The Annual Reports were meagre 
and unsatisfactory; and, as materials for history, 
they were nearly useless. 

The appointment of General Head, as the suc- 
cessor of General Colby, very soon produced a 
change which was as welcome as it was notica- 
ble. The Reports became gradually more com- 
plete and more useful; and not until he had 
brought some degree of order out of chaos, does 
he seem to have rested from his exceedingly on- 
erous labors. 

The Reports for 1860, 1861, 18%2, and 1863, 
are brief and extremely unsatisfactory. That 
for 1864, is more thorough concerning the local 
militia, than any of the others, besides which, it 
contains the first Roster of the officers serving in 
the New Hampshire line, in the field. The Re- 
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port for 1865, opens with a careful review of the | 


part which New Hampshire had taken in the 
War, followed by a historical sketch of the ser- 
vices of each of her several Regiments, embrac- 
ing, in each, a complete list and record of ser- 
vices of those who served in each Regiment; and 
the second volume closes with a series of biog- 
raphies of officers who had fallen in the service. 
The Report for 1866 contains, First, The Gener- 
al’s Report for the year; Second, a Record of all 
the New Hampshire Volunteers, from the begin- 
ning of the War; Third, the first portion of a 
complete ‘‘ Military History of New Hampshire, 
‘¢ from its settlement, in 1623, to the year 1861 ;” 
and, Fourth, a complete ‘‘ Military History of 
‘*New Hampshire during the great Rebellion, 
‘¢ 1861-1866,” as that history may be read in a 
minute description of the organization and ser- 
vices of each of her several Regiments. The 
Report for 1867 contains only the general Report 
of official services and of official Returns; but 
that for 1868, beside the usual detuils of official 
matters, brings forward the second portion of the 
* Military History of New Hampshire, from 1628 
**to 1861,” which was commenced in the Report 
for 1866, and closesit. The Report for 1869 con- 
tains nothing requiring particular notice. 

The work which General Head has performed, 
in the preparation of these several Reports, enti- 
tles him to the grateful remembrance of all who 
are interested in the history of New Hampshire, 
whether as members of that State or merely stu- 
dents of her history. The history of her ser- 
vices, in former Wars, which was prepared by 
C. E. Potter, Esq., of Hillsborough, possesses 
the highest importance, as material for history ; 
while the personal record of the indivicual sol- 
diers who fought under the banners of New 
Hampshire, in the recent War, and the Regimental 
Histories, both herein presented, possesses an im- 
portance, both for present and future reference, 
which cannot be too highly estimated. 

Like Maine’s Reports, these are very neatly 
printed. 


8.— Report of the Aq th and oy eneral o 
the State of Vermont, for the year ending November 1. 
1862. Montpelier : 1862. Octavo, pp. 110, 

Report of the Adjutant_and Inspector-general of the 
State of LS a November 1, 1862, to Oc 1, 
1868. Montpelier: 1868. Octavo, pp. 106. 


eccccccescccesssecess JOM October 1. 1868, to October 1, 
1864. Montpelier: 1864 Octavo, pp. 229; (Appendices D. 
and E.) 668 ; (Appendix E.) 8. 


seeeeccesecceceeseses S7OM October 1, 1864, to October 1, 
1865. Monapeher: 1865. Octavo, PP, 1380, Aggense A.) 
80, (Appendix B.) 56, (hapeng © 60, (Appendix D.) 420, 
aS £.) 14, (Appendix F.) 6, (Appendix G.) 26, (Index) 
154-762. 

, from October 1, 1865, to October 1, 
1866, Montpelier: 1866. Octavo, pp. 28, (Appendix A.) 12, 
(Appendix B.) 258, (Appendix C.) 32, ones D.) 10, 
(Appendix E.) 6, (Appendix F.) 20, (Index) 867, 368. 
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» October 1. 1867. Montpelier: 1867. 


Octavo, pp. 27. 
» Jor 1868. Montpelier: October, 1868. 


» Jor 1869. Montpelier: 1869. Octavo, 


Register of Commissioned Officers of the Vermont Vol- 
unteers, in the service of the United States. Adjutant and 
Inspector-general’s ice, Woodstock, Vt., Junel. 1868. 
Sine loco, sine anno. Octavo, pp. 37. 


An Oration before the Re-union costly of Vermont 
Officers, in the Representatives’ Hali, Montpelier, Vi., 
October 25, 1866. By Col. W. G. Veazey, Rutland, Vt. 
Rutland: 1866. Octavo, pp. 26. 


October 22d. 1868. By Gen. P. T. 
Seaham, Woodstock, Vt. Montpelier: 1869. § Octavo, pp. 


We are indebted to Major Peck, the Assistant 
Adjutant-general, and the Hon. ‘Charles Reed, 
State Librarian, for this complete series of Ver- 
mont’s Official Reports, concerning the part taken 
by that State in the recent War; and we take 
pleasure in giving a notice of it, in its proper 
place, in our pages. 

There was no Report from this office in 1861; 
and the record actually began, therefore, in the 
volume for 1862—-indeed, when the War burst 
on Vermont, there seems to have been nothing to 
be reported, within her borders, which bore a 
semblance to an efficient Militia. Of course, the 
history of the War for the two years, 1861 and 
1862, must have been greatly condensed to find a 
place in this little volume; yet it is quite dis- 
tinctly set forth, as far as Vermont was concerned 
in it; while the story of the organization of her 
military forces, sent to the field, and that of the 
services which those forces rendered to the coun- 
try, as set forth, year by year, are minute in their 
details, well-told, and quite satisfactory. The 
Appendices are very full in their exhibition of 
the General Orders, the Executive Correspond- 
ence, the Reports of Regiments in the field, the 
Rosters of men and officers, Records of the ser- 
vices of individual soldiers and those of Regi- 
ments, etc.; and without being as expensive or as 
well-done as some others, this series of volumes 
is above the average of this class of works, in 
both extent and quality. 

The Report for 1862, as we said, briefly re- 
views the operations during 1861 and 1862; and 
that four 1863, as briefly reviews those of 1862-3. 
The Report for 1864, in addition to a similar brief 
review of those of 1863-4, presents, also, the Gen- 
eral Orders issued by the Governor, during the pe- 
riod covered by the Report; the Correspondence of 
the Governor, on Military affairs; the official Re- 
ports to the State Officers, by Officers of the State, 
relative to services in the field; a complete Ros- 
ter of the Vermont Volunteers who had entered 
the service of the United States, arranged by 
Regiments; a complete Record of Town Cred- 
its, in which the names of their several men and 
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of the Regiments and Companies in which they 
served, are carefully noted; and sundry Official 
Reports, not made to the State Authorities, but 
relating to the services of the Vermont line. The 
Report for 1865 reviews the operations of 18t4— 
5, and contains, also, an Appendix embracing 
the General Orders ; the Governor's Military Cor- 
respondence ; the Reports of Officers in the field 
to the local Adjutant-general ; a complete Roster 
of Vermont Volunteers, arranged by Regiments 
and exhibiting their services; the Town Credits, 
exhibiting the names of their recruits and the 
Companies and Regiments in which they served ; 

the standigg of Towns, in reference to the several 
Calls for ps; and the Returns of the Militia, 
arranged by Towns and Counties. The Jeport 
Jor 1866 is very brief; but its Appendices con- 
tain the Governor's Orders; the Rosters of Offi- 
cers in the Vermont line, arranged by Regiments ; 
the Final Statement of troops raised, also ar- 
ranged by Regiments; lists of Engagements in 
which the Vermont troops participated, also ar- 
ranged in Regiments; Reports from the field to 
the Adjutant-general; and the Returns of the 
Militia of the State. The Reports for 1867, 1868, 
and 1869, contain nothing of general interest. 

It will be seen, from this brief synopsis, that 
the record of Vermont's services has been well 
kept and carefully presented to the world; not- 
withstanding she has not equalled Maine in the 
minuteness of its details, nor New Hampshire in 
the unbroken chain of her narrative. 

The two Addresses contain material for the 
illustration of Vermont’s history ; and, for that 
reason, were printed at the public expense and 
have become public papers. For the same reason 
we connect them with other official evidences of 
Vermont's resolute defence of the Union, in the 
recent War of Secession. 


4.—Annual Report of the Adjutant and Acting Quar- 

ee: general of the Commonweclth of Massachusetts, 

White, = ending December 81, 1860. ston : William 
ite, Printer to the State. 1860. Octavo, pp. 62. 


dunia Report of the Adjutant-general of the Com- 
monweaith of Massachusetts, with a oe from the Quar- 
termaster-general, Surgeon-general, Comm lesary-general, 
and Master of Ordnance, for the year ending December 31, 
1861. Boston : Wright & ‘Potter, State Printers. 1861. Oc- 
tavo pp. 91, 15, 21 ond a folded sheet, 4, 12. 


‘or the year ending December 81, 
1862. Boston: W: right & Potter, State Printers. 18°8. Oc- 
at pp. 472,12 and a folded leaf, 82,20 and five folded 


» for the year ending December 381, 
1868. Boston: Wright & Potter, State Printers. 1864. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 1022, 8, 22, 20 and 2 sheets, folded, unpaged. 


‘or the year ending December 31, 
1864. “Boston: Wrigh “& Potter, State ‘Printers. 1865. 


Octavo, pp. 1099, 80 


‘or the year ending December 31, 
1865. Boston: “wrigitt’s &) Potter, State Printers. 1866. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 767. 
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Sor the year ending December 81, 
1866. Boston: wright’ Poster, State Printers. 1867. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 74. 


» Jor the year ending December 31, 
1867. | Boston’ Wright & Potter, State Printers. 1868. Oc- 


» Jor the year ending December 81, 
1868. Boston: Wright'& Potter, State Printers. 1869. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 62. 


Record of the Massachusetis Volunteers. 1861—1865. 
Published by the Adjutant-general, under a Resolve of the 
General Court. Volume Boston : Wright & Potter, 
Printers to the State. 1968. Quarto, pp. v, 793. 

We are indebted to several valued friends, for 
this very complete series of volumes, embracing 
very nearly the entire record of Massachusetts in 
the recent War. 

The Adjutant-general’s Reports, as will be 
seen from the size of the volumes, are very 
minute ; and although in the range of subjects 
which they occupy, they are not as complete as 
those of Maine, very little which possesses gen- 
eral interest appears to have been left unnoticed. 

The Report for 1861, after a brief survey of 
the history of Massachusetts, during the year, 
presents a complete history of such of her milit- 
ary organizations during the same period, and a 
statement of their condition, as nearly as possible 
at the date of the Report. The Reports for 1862, 
1863, 1864, and 1865, follow the same general 
arrangement ; and as each of these regimental 
sketches was made up from the Reports to the 
Department of the officers, they possess what 
must be considered of great value, as accurate 
and tolerably complete records of the services of 
the Regiments, during the periods referred to. 
The Reports for 1866, 1867, and 1868, contain 
very little which will be considered important, 
outside of Massachusetts. 

These Reports are very handsomely printed 
and bound in a neat, substantial manner. 

The Record of the Volunteers is the first of the 
series of volumes which were ordered by the 
General Court, in 1866; and it embraces the 
names and rank, age, amount of bounty received 
by, place of residence or place credited to, date 
of muster, and termination of term of service 
and the cause thereof, of each of the soldiers 
who served for short terms, together with those 
who served in the Light Artillery, Heavy Artil- 
lery, and Cavelry, for long terms—those who 
served in the Regular service, the Veteran Re- 
serve Corps, and other organizations, having been 
reserved for succeeding volumes. 

All this is very good, as far as it’ goes, but it 
does not go far enough ; and with the excellent 
example which has been afforded by less preten- 
tious States, it seems to us to that Massachusetts 
should have gone further, unless she has pur- 
posely left her record incomplete, in order that 
it may not rise against her, when, years hence, 
she shall falsely pretend that, in this War as in 
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all others, she alone set the ball in motion and 
kept it rolling, until the insurrection had been 
overcome and Peace restored. 

If Massachusetts is not ashamed of her record, 
AS SHE NEED NOT BE, and if she has no evil pur- 

ses in the omission, why has not she presented 
it to the world, Regiment by Regiment, as little 
Rhode Island has done? She could have had 
no better opportunity to have displayed the grim 
story of the struggles and the sufferings of her 
military sons—native or adopted, real or ficti- 
tious—than was afforded in this volume, where 
every man's individual record has been presented, 
in the order of the 1espective military organiza- 
tions; but, for some unexplained reason, that 
opportunity has been allowed to pass unem- 
ployed, and even unnoticed. 

We are not insensible that an explanation of 
this omission to properly record the services of 
the Regiments from Massachusetts, has been cir- 
culating around Boston; and that, if these ru- 
mors are true, the omission is as disgraceful to 
the military authorities of the State, as it is un- 
gracious to the Regiments which it affects. We 
are not insensible, too, that this volume was com- 
menced, under the Orders of the General Court, 
in a style which was in keeping with the dignity 
of the Commonwealth and the importance of the 
subject; that, several months ago, historical 
sketches of the organization and services of the 
several Battalions, Batteries, and Regiments, pre- 
ceded the Rosters of those bodies, respectively, 
as far as the work had then progressed ; that, 
thus prepared, a large portion of the first vol- 
ume, with the several historical sketches referred 
to, wus stereotyped ; and that everything indi- 
cated that Massachusetts soldiers were to enjoy, 
a portion at least, of the honors from Massachu- 
setts, which Massachusetts justly owed to them. 
It is rumored that when Benjamin F. Butler made 
his celebrated raid on the Essex District, in order 
to retain aseat in the Federal Congress, of which, 
otherwise, he would have been deprived, very 
many of the leading Republicans in that District 
—we will not say they were the most upright of 
that party, no matter what we may think—re- 
sisted both the invasion and the invader; that 
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whenever ‘‘the game was worth the powder” 
which was required to bag it; that, as a conse- 
quence of that opposition, the Adjutant-general 
of the State was dismissed, and one who was a 
more pliant tool of the successful demagogue 
was placed in his official chair ; and that, because 
the old Adjutant-general would not and the new 
Adjutant-general could not continue the Record, 
in the form in which it had been commenced that 
portion of the proposed Record of the Massachu- 
setts Volunteers which was devoted to the Record 
of the services of the several Battalions, Batte- 
ries, and Regiments, as such, and which preceded, 
in each instance, we believe, the Roster of the 
officers and men belonging to it, was necessa- 
rily suspended; the stereotype plates of that 
portion of the Recerd which had been already 
completed were melted; and new plates were 
cast, from which, as we now see the result, even 
those Regimental histories which had been pre- 
pared by General Schouler, and stereotyped 
under his direction, were carefully excluded—of 
course, no others were substituted, and no others 
were written for the Regimental Rosters which 
General Schouler had not yet sent to the press, 
merely because the in-comer, whom General But- 
ler had placed in the Adjutant-general’s chair, 
was too ignorant of the facts to become the histo- 
rian, and too sensible of the tenure under which 
he held his office to allow his unfitness for the 
place to be thus presented to the world. ; 
With the Regimental Records, already stereo- 
typed, broken up and returned to the metal-pot, 
and from new plates manufactured at the cost of 
the Massachusetts tax-payers, this volume has 
been manufactured and blushingly sent forth by 
the new Adjutaat-general, among those, alone, 
whom he supposes to be least capable of noticing 
its defects ; and, in order that his modesty may 
have its just reward, we have pleasure in thus 
noticing his peculiar qualifications as a book- 
maker, and the peculiar merits, as materials for 
history, which his authorial offspring does not 
possess. He has our best wishes for his future 
success, in the volumes yet unpublished; as, we 
assure ourself, he has the best wishes, also, of those 
whose honest record he has thus cast, unhonored 


among those who thus cared more for Massachu- | and unpublished, with worn-out type and broken, 


setts than for General Butler, and who regarded 
honor and honesty with more favor than they 
regarded impudence, was that tried friend of 
John A. Andrew, and of Massachusetts, and of 
the country, the distinguished Adjutant-general 
of the Commonwealth, General William Schouler, 
by whom the Regimental Records, to which we 
have referred, were being prepared for the Record 
of Massachusetts Volunteers ; that when Genoral 
Butler had obtained the seat which he sought, 
in the Essex District, he visited, with retributive 
vindictiveness, every one who had opposed him, 


into the stereotyper’s melting-pot. 
The volume is very neatly printed. 


5.— Annual Report of the Adjutant-general of the 
State of Rhode Isiand, for the year 1861. Providence: 
oo & Danielson, Printers to the State, 1862. Octavo, 


, Jor the year 1862. Providence: 
Alfred Anthony, Printer to the State. 1863. Octavo, pp. 64. 


year 1868. Providence: 
tate. 1864. Octavo, pp. 94. 


, Jor the year 1864. Providence: H. 
H. Thomas & Co.,Printers to the State. 1865. Octavo, pp. 78. 
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the year 1865. Providence: 
ters to the State. 1866. Octavo, 


sedi vaboddeedinaes » for 


Paaepence Press Co., 
Pp- 98. 

Oficial Register of Rhode Island Officers and Soldiers, 
who served in the United States Army and Navy, from 
1861 to 1866. Published by order of the General Assembly, 
January Session, 1866. Octavo, pp. 829. 


pire ert ie Laces ote nice 
Press Co., Printers to the State. 1867. Octavo, pp. 68. 

In this series of volumes, for which we are 
indebted to our long-time friend, Hon. J. 
Russell Bartlett, Secretary of State, we have a 
complete official record of the part taken by 
plucky little Rhode Island, in the recent War 
of Secession. 

The Annual Reports, proper, are very brief, at 
best; but the Appendices contain, systematical- 
ly and annually, First: the General Orders 
which were issued by the Governor; Second: 
Reports of Regiments in the Field; Third: 
Rosters of the Officers in the field, carefully 
annotated ; and Fourth: Rosters of the Militia— 
the whole being tolerably complete, very com- 
pact, and exceedingly useful, ; 

The Official Register, on the other hand, is a 
thorough exhibit of the several Regiments which 
Rhode Island sent into the field, embracing a 
well-written history of each Regiment, separate- 
ly considered, apart from all others; together 
with the individual record of every man of it, 
whetuer officer or private, in the most ample 
style. 

Ali these, as we said, are important to every 
close student of the military history of the 
War; and we shall have very early use for them, 
in that connection. 


1860. Printed b Fad tthe 

a cticut, forthe year . inte rder of the 

t slatare. New Haven: Carrington & Hotchkiss, State 
ters. 1861. Octavo, pp. 62. 


cuccccceesesscceseces SO” the year 1861. Printed by Order 
of the Legislature. Hartford: J. R. Hawley & Co., State 
Printer. 1862. Octavo, pp. 115. 


> ‘a 1, 1868. Printed by Order of 
the Legislature. New Haven: Babcock & Sizer, State 
Printers. 1868. Octavo, pp. 882. 


, April 1, 1864. Printed by Order of 
the Legislature. Hartford: J. M. Scofield & Co., State 
Printers. 1864. Octavo, pp. 356. 


» April 1, 1865. Printed by Order of 
the Legislature. New Haven: Carrington, Hotchkiss & 
Co., State Printers. 1865. Octavo, pp. 494. 

-» Jor the weer ending ech. 81, 1866, 
Printed by Order of ‘the Legislature. artford: Case, 
Lockwood & Co., Printers. 1866. Octavo, pp 275. 


‘or the year ending March 81, 


6.—Annual Report of the Adjutant-general of 


1867. Printed Py Oo 
Case, Lockwood & Co. 1867. Octavo, pp. 69. 
, Jor the year ending March 81, 1868 
Printed by Order of the Legislature. Hartford: Case, 
Lockwood & Brainard. 1868. Octavo, pp. 58. 


, Sor the year ending March 81, 1869. 


er of the Legislature. Hartford: 7 
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Printed by Order of the Legislature. New Haven: Thomas 
J. Stafford, State Printer. 1869. Octavo, pp. 59. 


Cata of Connecticut Volunteer Organizations, with 
additional enlistments and casualties to July 1, 18*4. 
Compiled from Records in the Adjutant-general’s Office, 
and Published by Order of the Legislature. Horace J. 
Morse, Adjutant-general. Hartford: Case, Lockwood & 
Co. 1864. tavo, pp. Title-page and verso, ii, 3—847 


Catalogue of Connecticut Volunteer Organizations, 
ee Cavairy, and Artillery,) in the service of the 

nited States, 1861—1865; with additional enlistments, 
casualties, &c., &c., and brief summaries, showing the 
operations and service of the several Regiments and Bat- 
teries. Prepared from Records in the Adjutant-general’s 
Office. Published by Order of the Legislature. C. M. In- 
gersoll, Adjutant-general, Hartford: Brown & Gross. 1869, 
Royal Octavo, pp. 987. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of Assistant 
Adjutant-general Coit and Adjutant-general 
Merwin, for this very nearly complete record of 
Connecticut's part in the recent War. 

The Adjutant-general seems,in his Annual 
Report for 1862-3, to have followed General 
Schouler of Massachusetts, in the manner of the 
arrangement of his material—he has first taken 
a general survey of the entire field, and then 
presented a brief sketch of the history of each 
Regiment, during the past year, separately. In 
his Report for 1863-4, the material was differ- 
ently arranged—First, the raising of troops was 
noticed ; Second, the re-enlistment of Veterans, 
in the field; Third, the Federal Draft; Fourth, 
the quotas of the several Towns and the num- 
ber of Recruits furnished; Fifth, the separate 
histories ot Regiments during the year, very 
carefully presented ; Siath, the Returns of the 
local Militia. In the Report for 1864-5, 
another change was made; First, the raising of 
troops was noticed; Second, Rosters of the 
Officers of each Regiment, together with the 
History of the Regiment, during the past year ; 
Third, the Returns of the Milita. In the Report 
for 1865—6, the history of each of the Regi- 
ments and Detachments from Connecticut, dur- 
ing the preceding year, is presented in detail, 
with a complete Roster of all its officers, and a 
“Summary ” of all its services, from its organi- 
zation to its dissolution; and the usual Returns 
of the Militia close the volume, The Reports 
for 1866-7, 1867-8, and 1868-9, are very brief; 
contain little beside the Returns of the State 
Militia ; and possess little general importance. 


[ We have had so many enquiries concerning the 
official publications, by the several State Govern- 
ments, respecting the recent War, that we have 
concluded to describe, among the Book-notices of the 
day, thoseof them which are in our own library. 

We have given, above, careful descriptions of 
that portion of our collection which has heen issued 
by the several States in New England ; and we 
shall continue the series, hereafter, as we shall 
have opportunity. 





